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THE PRESIDENCY OF DELIBERATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES. 


Inevery legislative assembly it is necessary that 
Gereshould be some established regulation with 
Tepect to putting the motions of its individual 


Bembers to the vote. ‘Ihe invention of a Pre- 
@lent of the Chamber, whose sole function con- 
ts in putting questions and maintaining order, 
% however, comparatively modern. No such 
@icer existed in any of the ancient or mediaeval 
Wpublics. In antiquity, the executive magistrates 
®eupied an important position in the legislative 
Memblies ; the idea of separating the legislative 
fd executive functions, and of excluding the 
tecutive functionaries from the legislative bodies, 
not then arisen. In the aristocratic repub- 
the magistrates had alone the right of speak- 
ing and making motions in the popular assembly. 
according to Miiller (Dor. b. iii. c. 5, § 8; 


&7,§5), was the rule at Sparta: the assembly of | 


ens was supreme, but the right of making 
Motions and speeches in it was reserved to the 
mgs and ephors. Probably all laws were pre- 
Mealy acreed to in the Gerusia, or Council of 

y, before they were proposed to the General 
bly of citizens. (Grote, Hist. of Gr. vol. ii. 
p461.)* . 


: a 
The word é¢icraedes in the rhetra in Plut. Lye. 5, is 


reted by Mr. Grote to mean “ to put the question,” | 


oh Seuse Of &¢:rrie, é rks yromas iewrdy in Plut. Q. 
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At the assembly of citizens held at Sparta, on 

| the message from Athens, to decide the question 

of war or peace, in 432 pe. King Archidamus 

and Sthenelaidas, one of the ephors, are described 

by Thucydides as addressing the assembly, and 

Sthenelaidas as putting the question to the vote. 
(Thue. i. 87 ; compare Plut. Agis, c. 9.) 

In the democratic ecclesia of Athens, every 
private citizen was at liberty to speak, and to 
propose a decree: the presidency of the ecclesia 
was confided to the ten proedri of the Senate and 
their epistates or president. The Senate of Five 
Itundred was divided into ten sections, determined 
by the ten tribes; each of these sections, consisting 
of fifty senators, who were called rpyrdves, had the 
presidency both of the Senate and Assembly for 
thirty-five days; and the proedri were a com- 

| mittee of the prytanes. ‘The presidents of the 
| Athenian Assembly were not therefore state magis- 
trates; and they underwent a change every thirty- 
five days. It was the duty of the proedri, or of 
| their epistates, to put the question to the vote 
in the assembly of citizens. See Schemann, De 
Comit. Ath. p. 90, 120; compare ‘Thuc. vi. 14. 
| The narrative in Xen. Hell. i. 7, shows that the 
discretion of putting a question in the ecclesia 
rested with the majority of the prytanes (i.e. 
probably of the ten proedri). Socrates, who dis- 
sented from his colleagues, was epistates on the 
} occasion in question. (Xen. Alem. i, 1, 18, iv. 
4, 2; Grote, vol. viii. p. 271.) 

Mr. Freeman, in his recently published history 
of Federal Government — a work deserving the 
attentive perusal of all students of ancient his- 
tory -- says, in reference to the Federal As- 
sembly of the Achxan League: “ The formal 

| presidency of the assembly, and the duty of 
putting questions to the vote, clearly rested with 
the Ten Ministers (the demiurgi), and not with 
the General.” (Vol. i. p. 296.) Livy describes 
in detail the proceedings of the Federal Achean 
Assembly, held, in 198 n.c., for the purpose of 
deciding the question of alliance with Rome. 
Five of the ten demiurgi, the Federal executive 
magistrates, were in favour of putting the ques- 
tion, and five refused to put it, on the ground that 
it was contrary to law. Nothing was done on the 
first and second days; but on the third day one of 
the refusing section was prevailed upon, by the 
entreaties and threats of his father, to join the 
other party; and it was accordingly decided, by 
| a majority of 6 to 4, that the question should be 
put to the vote. This decision was forthwith 
carried into effect. (Livy, xxxii. 22-3; Free- 
man, 614.) ‘The demiurgi are likewise de- 
scribed as maintaining order in the assembly, in 
| Polyb. xxxviii. 5. 
In the Roman Senate, a question could only be 
brought under deliberation by a reference of a 
| consul or other high executive officer. This was 


0. 
} 
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a, 


called referre ad senatum. He proposed the sub- not, according to modern practice, a member ¢ 


ject of discussion, and added the inquiry, de ed 
re quid fieri placet? He then proceeded to ask 
each senator his opinion in the order of his pre- 
cedence; beginning with the senators of con- 
sular rank, proceeding next to those of pretorian, 
wdilitian, and so on. The senators who had 
filled no magistracy were doubtless taken in the 
order in which they stood on the senate roll. 
Each senator was addressed in the formula: Dic, 
[Marce Tulli,] quid censes? To go through this 
process for the entire Senate was called perrogare 
sententias. 


In form, therefore, the initiative in the Roman | 


Senate was confined to the consuls, and other 
chief magistrates. But in practice this rule was 
evaded. Any individual senator might bring a 
subject under the notice of the Senate, and might 


call upon the Consul to make it the subject of a | 
| sufficient courage to contend against the dis 
| pleasure of the Crown. 


formal reference. The senate might, likewise, by 
its cries, call upon the Consuls to refer a matter 
to them. “ Fremitus (says Livy) in curiaé ortus 
est: ex omnibus partibus postulabatur, ut con- 
sules eam rem ad senatum referrent.” (xlii. 3.) 
A senator who was called upon by the consul to 
deliver his opinion was not bound to confine 
himself to the question propounded for delibera- 
tion, but might travel into other subjects. This 
license was called egredi relationem, and it was 
permitted by the established rules of debate. 

When the debate was concluded, the Consul, 
or presiding magistrate, put the question to the 
vote by the formula, Qui hoc censetis, illue tran- 
site; qui alia omnia, in hance partem. A division 
was called a discessio. (See Becker, Handbuch 
der Rimischen Alterthiimer, vol. ii. part 2, p. 422 
—441.) 

In the cases which have been mentioned, cer- 
tain persons were ex officio presidents of the 
assembly, and necessarily changed with the 
changes in the office. At Athens this change 


took place every thirty-five days; in Rome it | 


was annual. Moreover, in the instances of Athens 
and of the Achwan League, the presidency of the 


ference of opinion as to the mode of propounding 
the question arose among the commissioners for 
executing the oflice of president, it could only be 
determined by their own votes. 

In modern legislative chambers, it has been 
customary for the Chamber to appoint one of its 
own members as President. In the English 
House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor is Presi- 
dent, by virtue of his office. Although a member 
of the Executive Government, and holding his 
office at the pleasure of the Crown, he is never- 
theless a high judicial officer, and is deemed to 
carry his judicial impartiality into the perform- 
ance of his presidential functions. 
however, the president of a legislative chamber is 


In general, | 
| the Upper House; but the Lower Hous © 


the executive government. He is an independey 
member of the legislature, who is appointed by 
the chamber, and holds his office at its pleasyy, 


| such as the Speaker of the English House y 


Commons. 
The principal functions of the Speaker of th 
House of Commons were not originally (as th 


title of his office indicates) what they are at pre 


sent. The House of Commons were at first 9 «& 
of delegates summoned by the Crown to negociats 
with it concerning the payment of taxes. They 
might take advantage of the position of superiority, 
which they temporarily occupied, to remonstratz 
with the Crown about certain grievances, upm 
which they were generally agreed. In this state 
of things it was important that they should hare 


| an organ and spokesman; with sufficient ability 


and knowledge to state their views, and with 


The helpless condition 
of a large body, which is called upon to conduct 
a negotiation, without any appointed organ, is 
well described by Livy. When the Roman ple 
beians seceded to the Mount Aventine, after the 
Decemvirate, the Senate sent three ambassados 


| to confer with them, and to propose three que- 


tions. ‘Non defuit (says Livy) quid respo- 
deretur; deerat qui daret responsum, nullodun 
certo duce, nec satis audentibus singulis invidie 


| se offerre.” (iii. 50.) Since the Revolution of 


1688, and the increased power of the House of 
Commons, the functions of the Speaker har 
undergone achange. His chief function has been 
no longer to speak on behalf of the House; that 
which was previously his accessary has becom 
his principal duty. He has been simply chair 
man of the House, with the function of regu- 
lating its proceedings, of putting the questio, 
and of maintaining order. ‘The Speaker of the 
House of Commons is now virtually disqualified 
by his office from speaking; but as their debate 
have become more important, his office of moder 


| ator of these debates has acquired additional im 
assembly was put in commission ; and if any dif- | 


portance. . 
The position of the Speaker of the Irish Hous 
of Commons was similar to that of the Speaker 


| of the English House (see Lord Mountmorres, 


History of the Irish Parliament, vol. i. p. 71-79); 
but in Scotland the three estates sat as one house; 
there was no separate House of Commons, and 
the Lord Chancellor presided over the entire & 
sembly. (See Robertson's History of Scotlast, 
b. 1. vol. i. p. 276, ed. 1821.) : 
The presidency of the Houses of Convocati 
for the Province of Canterbury bears 4 close 
analogy to the presidency of the English Hous 
of Parliament. The Archbishop, like the Lorl 
Chancellor, is, by virtue of his office, president of 
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Convocation elects a president, who is called pro- 
heutor ; he was likewise sometimes denominated 
nferendarius, and organum cleri. The prolocutor 
was elected by the Lower House, in order to 
convey their wishes to the Archbishop and Upper 
House, and to confer with the body of prelates. 
He spoke on behalf of the Lower House (pro- 
locator), and he reported their opinions to the 
Upper House (referendarius). See Gibson's Sy- 
nodus Anglicana, c. 4, ed. Cardwell. Oxford, 
1854. He likewise acted as moderator of the 
Lower House, with respect to their own internal 
debates. 

Archbishop Parker thus describes the nature 
of the office of prolocutor, according to the pre- 
rious practice : — 

“Quoniam, si in rerum tractandarum serie unusquis- 
qe ex inferiori domo suam ipse sententiam, quoties 
yisum esset, diceret, aut si omnes aut plures simul loque- 
rotur, pareret confusionem; igitur semper hactenus 
aservatum fuit, ut unus aliquis doctus et discretus ex 
gremio dicte inferioris domus in eorum omnium locum 
al hoc munus assumatur, ut is intellectis et scrutatis 
wum omnium votis tanquam unum eorum omnium 
wsetorganum loquatur, et consonam corum sententiam 
tiem reverendissimo, cum ad hoc rogatus seu missus 
fuerit, cwteris silentibus, fideliter referat. Qui ex hoc 
munere referendarius sive proloquutor communiter de- 
wominatur.”—Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana, ed. Cardwell, 
pl. 

The same Archbishop thus addressed the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in 1572 : — 

“Itaque ne scisma contentioque oriatur inter vos, neve 
bonom vestrum hominum maledicentie sit obnoxium; 
digendus inter vos est aliquis spectatw gravitatis, pie- 
tatis, prudentiw, et doctrine vir, ad prolocutoris officium 
toto hujus synodi tempore exequendum, qui et vestras 
dixeptationes, ne aut longius producantur aut acrius 
vehementiusque tractentur, temperet, et vestra nobis de- 
tideria, nostraque vobis vicissim monita, exponat atque 
weferat.”—Cardwell’s Synodulia, vol. ii. p. 537. 

In the Councils of the Church, the Pope pre- 
sided either in person or by his legates. Thus, 
tthe Council of Nicwa, Osius of Cordova repre- 
sated the Pope; at the Council of Chalcedon 
several representatives of the Pope presided. 
Walter's Kirchenrecht (Bonn, 1842, ed. 9), § 157 
p.339. G. C, Lewis. 


, 


QUAINT AND CURIOUS ENTRIES IN THE PARISH 
REGISTERS OF BARKING, CO. ESSEX.* 

1359-60, Martin Luter, bapt. the 4% of March. 
(In after entries of the family spelt Luther. 

1062, Noah Luters Child, bapt. the 23¢ of June. 

1080. Repent Pett, bapt. 12 Sept". 

— Repent Storye 19 Oct. 

87, Eve, daughter re puted of Christopher Valentine, 

bapt. 18 Aug. 


. “ “ 1 ~ : ne . 

I have omitted several vi ry curious entries, already 
quoted by Mr. Henry W. King in his valuable paper on 
= Barking Registers ( Transac tions, Essex Arch. Societ 
"0 ul. part 3), to which paper these notes must only 
Tegarded ; 
"garded as supplementary. 


's 


be 


: 


| died the next year, aged only- twenty-seven. 


| in Barking parish at this time. 
| widow of 
j noble Elizal 


| 1598. 


| his brother at Great Hampden. 
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Martha, d. of Goodman Jeames of Chawdwell, 
bapt. 13 March. 
). Cicilia, as M* Richard Cooke saith, daughter of 
b=] 

James Welch, bapt. 16 Aug*. 

John & Elizabeth, children of A Travailler, who was 
brought to bed at the Crowne at lilford, b 
the 11" of Oct". 

John, the sonne of Mr Bigg 

Abbey, bapt. Jan. 22. 

. Richard, the sonne of Will™ Hampden of Hamp- 

den, in the Countye of Buckingham, Esq. bapt. 
7% Novt. 

Richard Hampden, only brother of John Hampden 
the patriot; afterwards of Emmington, co. Oxford, and 
M.P. for Wendover; died in 1659; and was buried with 
I His parents were pro- 
bably on a visit to Mrs. Hampden’s uncle, Richard War- 
ren, Esq. of Claybury Hall, in the parish of Barking, 
when Richard was born. William Hampden, the father, 
In his 
will, made on his deathbed, he mentions Mr. Warren in 
terms of peculiar regard. A rough sketch of the old 
house at Claybury appears on a map of Barking Manor, 
made A.D. 1653, 

Mrs. Hampden’s cousin, Augustine Steward, also lived 
He had married Anne, 
Clement Sysley, Esq. of Eastbury House, a 
than mansion, still standing in the marshes 
near Barking town. Augustine Steward and Richard 
Warren both also died in the year 1597. ] 

Margarett, daut of a blind Fidler, bapt. the 10 


of Dec". 


1591. 
1595 
‘) \. 


s, lyvinge att the 


| 1607. William, the sonne of Sir Willia Parker, Knight, 


Lord Mounteagle, bapt. 3 Dec". 
[ Local tradition confidently asserts that the famous 
Gunpowder Plot letter was sent to Lord Monteagle at his 
country residence of Eastbury House. It is almost un- 


| necessary to say that there is no truth in this statement. 


Another local story—still farther from the trath—states 
that the conspirators actually met at Eastbury! Lord 
Monteagle was only tenant of Eastbury House, under 
Mrs. Anne Steward and Thomas Sysley. ] 
1646, June 12. Henry, the son of Giles Grocer, who was 
said to be a souldier in the warres—(bapt.) 
1648, July 13. Anne, the daut of M* Smith, a strainger, 
baptized at the Angel in greate I'ford on the 
said day In the presence of M™ Parker, M™ 
Perry and some others. 
fAt the end of the first register-book of baptisms 
(1558 to 1672) is a list of excommunicated persons. 
Among them appear “ Tho* Ames & uxor, Feb. 21, 1663. 
Absolved Nov. 29,1668.” One William Ames was vicar 
of the parish for some years during the Great Rebellion. j 


1685, Jany 20. Tho* y* Son of Mr Tho* Preston, bapt. on 
board y* Massenbird. 
1694, Jany 7. William, a traveller—(bapt.) 
1701, Feb. 7. Martha, dau® of Job London, * quaker. 
1716-17, Feb. 10. Thomas, S. of John Archer, by his first 
Wives own Sister—(bapt.) 
1768, Feb. 28. James, S. of Edw 
stonecrait—(bapt.) 
[Edward W. was father of Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win. | 
1770, May 18. Barking & l'ford, 8. & D. of Ann All- 
britton—(bapt.) = 
1582. Jeames Shaxspurr and Margarett pker, widow, 
maryed 25 Jany. 
Thomas Williams and Magdalen Milborne, nec 
virgo nec vidua, marryed ultimo Januarij. 


Jno: & Eliz, Woll- 


1592. 
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1558. Elizabeth and 3 of her Children, buryed the xxv™ 


of Nov". 

1558-9. Julian, a Stranger, burved 28 Jany. 

1568, Mother Durrant, bur. 20 Feby. 

1571. Joane Annsell, servant wt" the Basketmaker, bur. 
the 9% of februarye. 


1575. A poore maid, who died in Illford Streat, bur. 15 | 


Jan’. 
—-, Robt Ward, who dved in the Streat, bur. 28 Jany. 
1578. Thomas Salinge, Drowned at Ilford Bridge, bur. 
Feb. 16. 
1582. William, sonne of Will™ Dethick als Yorke, One 
of the Heraultes, bur. March 28. 
. Mr Squier o* psh Clerke, bur. 29 April. 
1583. A Child, vnbaptized, of M* Ralph Hills, bur. 
Jany. 
—, John, of St Thomas Hospitall, late 
Andrew May, bur. 24 March. 
1587. Mr Tarleton bur. the 20th of March. 
[Was this gentleman connected with Richard Tarlton 
the famous actor? It is stated that the Tariton died in 
1588, and that he was buried at Shoreditch. I remember 
only this entry of the name at Barking. ] 








—. Richard, a pedler’s childe, bur. 4 Oct". 

1588. M° Fortescute, a gent. from M* Howes, bur. July 5. 

1590. Mr Wild, one of Her Majesties Chappell, bur. 

Aug. 4. 

1591, Ursula, the wife of Henry Hatton, and 2 Chrysoms 
with her, bur. Aprill 2. 

. John Gourley, yeoman of the Poultney, bur. 17 
Aug. 

1592. Anne, an old woman who died in the Cage, bur. 
Feb. 21. 

. The wife of Mt Clowes, The Queene’s Chyrurgion, 
bur. the 26% of Aug*. 

1592. Thomas Wood, the Reed Reaper, bur. 7 Dec". 

. Thomas Wager, Scholemt to Mr Seres, bur. 9 Dec". 

LJohn Seres, gent., of Westbury House in this town. ] 


1598. Richard Howes, from Father Dods 
Feb. 7. 
——. John, a poore man, dyinge at the Constables, bur. 
27 Aprill. 
——, Thomas Condon, an 
Barne, bur. 3 July. 
——. A poore man, who dyed in the Feild beyond the 
Brewhouse, bur. Aug. 4, 
. Joane, the wife of Richard Steel, bur. 7 Sept’. 
Richard Steele, from ‘Tile hill, bur. 11 Sept*. 
A Servant w™ the said Steel, bur. same day. 
Tobye Cornish from Rich. Steeles house, bur. 
15 Sept. 
—, Peter Cecill, out of the Cage, bur. 24 Nov". 
1594. Dionice, servant wt Edward Fortescue, Esquier, 
was slaine, and buried April 1. 
1595, Edward Snags, slaine at Nevilles house in Good- 
may Street, bur. Feb. 13. 
1596. Elizabeth, the wife of M* John Tedcastle—bewailed 
of riche and poore—bur. Nov. 2. 
[Tedcastle of Wyfields, in this parish. A brass to her 
memory remains in the chancel, | 











house, bur. 


Irish Child from Loxford 





1597. Two Vagrant psons from Loxford, bur. 10 Febr. 

——. One other Vagrant P’son, from Illford Cage, bur. 
same day. 

——. Two other poore men, from Loxford Barne, bur. 2 
March. 

——. A poore woman from Loxford Barne, bur. 5 March. 

1598. Richard Byrton, of her Mat«* Guarde, bur. 14 Oct". 

1600. Joan Filia Vulgi, bur. Dect 9. 

1601, Old Agnes, bur. 9 March. 







1610. A Driver ynknown, Diing sodenley at Ilford, bur 
27 June. ; 

1616, A Trauayling Man, bur. May 10. 

1628, April 2. Isbell from Estberry barne. 

1630, Nov. 16. John Milton. 

1636, Nov. 9. A poore fellow from M* Christian’s. 

1639, Jan. 6. A Chrysom from Capt. Kightlies barne, 
[The Barking registers abound in entries of Chrysom 


| children. ] 


1653. Old fflloud bur. the 7 Nov". 
1653-4. Mt Chambells Coachman buried the 3 February, 
Thomas Cambell of Clay Hall, afterwards a baronet, } 


1659, June 26. Goodm: Muffitt de Foresto. 

1660, Oct® 7. William Glover, yeoman 
Guard. 

1662, April 14. Tezee Dier. 

1665, July 29. Nathaniel Pagit, & 3 of his Children, 

. Sept. 2. A farmer fro. Dunshall. 

. Sept. 26. A Glover, his wife, and his daughter, 

1678, March 15. George Abell out of Dagenham, killed 
by Loxford Bridge by the fall of a Cart. 

1682, April 11. Goody Scott, Pensioner. 

——, April 20. Goody Dibbits Child, buried in woollen, 

. 23. Goody Jiggins buried. 

May 5. Goody Reid fr™ Illford. 

—, 7. Goody Glover fr™ Little heath. 

—, July 4. Goodman Chawks Child. 

[A great mortality amongst old women, called Goodys, 
this year. ] 

1684, April 22. Mr Edmund Halley of London, Merchant 
murthered, & buryed in linen, £2 6s. p* to this 
parish for y® use of the poor. 

1715, Jan. 12. Timothy Defaria, Knighte of the order of 
Jesus Christ. 

1720, March 13. Jasper, a Black of Capt Brownes. 

——, Aug. 22. A strange woman out of Parslowes Cow- 
house. 

[ Parsloes in Dagenham parish, then and now, the seat 
of the Fanshawe family. ] 

1737, Dect 29. Jane, an Indian Black. 

1745," Dect 29. Robt Son of Robt Boar, Soldier in the 
Duke’s Army. 

1750, June 17, A Stranger (Suicide). 

1796, Oct® 6. William Goulstone suffocated on a brick 
kiln. 





of his Mat 











Epwarp J, Sac. 
Stoke Newington. 
IRISH ABDUCTION. 


A recent case of this sort, which was snugly 


| and rationally settled by marriage, is a pleasant 


instance of humanization. ‘Towards the close 
of the last century, Sir Henry Hayes, a ga- 
lant Corcagian knight, abduced a Quaker dam- 
sel; and, after a day or two's detention, restore 
her to her penates intact, and absconded. She 
outlawed him; and a government reward was 


| gazetted for his apprehension, which she, by ad- 


vertisement, doubled, adding an extract from 
Blackstone, that “it was lawful for any man 0 
kill an outlaw.” He was taken, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to death. Her unfeminine vindie- 
tiveness had some share, I suppose, in his reprieve, 
and he was sent to Botany Bay, whence, after 
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eae 
several years, he was permitted to return for the 
purpose of taking his then grown-up family back 
with him to Sidney. About 1816 I saw him in 
London, just before his return thither, where he 
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had established a brewery, and after awhile died, | 


a wealthy man. 

But a more tragic event had taken place in 
Jreland some years earlier. About 1804 or 1805, 
amiddle-aged female was pointed out to me by 
some elderly barrister on circuit at Maryborough; 
she was sitting in her (open) parlour window, 
which exactly faced the gaol and its historic drop. 
She had been twelve or fifteen years before ab- 
duced by her cousin-german, whose love, I am 
afraid, was of the monetary order —its object 
could have had few other attractions —for he 
dealt as forbearingly with her as did the southern 
knight with his Quakeress. The sprete injuria 
forme had probably to do with this case also: the 
abducing cousin was convicted and hanged; a 
retribution which she had the pleasure of witness- 
inx. She took a horrible delight in narrating the 
story; and my friends gave me the opportunity of 
bearing it from her own lips as she sat at that 
eternal window, more Megwra-like than Lady 
Macbeth, shooting out her “choppy finger” to- 
ward the spot where, as she called the dead man, 
“the rascal” died. She must have since gone to 


her own account; and, let us hope, has found 
more mercy than she gave. E. L. S. 


Hlinar Hotes. 


Scuora Corpis, 1647.—I have just been look- 
ing over this little anon book of Emblemes, as- 
signed on the title of the third edit. 1675, to the 
author of The Synagogue, in imitation, and usually 
mnexed to Herbert’s. Poems, who was, on the 
thority of Sir J. Hawkins, Christopher Harvie ; 
upon that of A. Wood, Thomas Harvey; but, 
xeording to the Rev. C. De Coetlogon, Francis 
Quarles. I am well aware that the subject has 
been fully discussed in your columns *, and have 
nothing to say against the decision arrived at — 
the discharge of the last candidate put forward ; 
but still the book being an anonymous one, and 
n0 claim to it preferred by either of the parties 
tamed, I think it will be interesting to put on 
record the general impression at the period of 
publication. Here, then, is my contemporary 
mite in favour of the rejected, found on the 
cover of my book —“ 1648. October 27. Humfrey 
aser. Master Quarles his newe book.” f A. G. 
Sieiileiendieiieiecee oe ons case deen 
_[* See “N. & Q.” Ist S. iii, 390, 469; iv. 141, 241, 
4; v.92; 294 S, vi, 331. 
on be borne in mind, that Francis Quarles died 
Harvie r~ : or whereas, the death of 7 hristopher 

» th eputed author of Schola Cordis, was in 
April, 1663.—Ep. ) 





Cuartes I.’s CounTERPANE.— 

“ The counterpane which covered the bed of Charles I. 
the night before his execution, and which is made of a 
thick rich blue satin, embroidered with gold and silver 
in a deep border, has continued to be used by the family 
of Champneys, of Orchardleigh, near Frome, Somerset- 
shire, as a christening mantle, from the period it came 
into their possession, by marriage with the sole heiress 
of the Chandlers, of Camm’s Hall, near Fareham, 
Hampshire —a family connected with Cromwell. The 
sword-belt of the unfortunate king is likewise at Orchard- 


| leigh House,”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger, May 19, 1828. 


K. P. D. E. 

Servutcurat Inscription 1s Memory oF A 
Stave.—The following inscription, which I copy 
from the New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, vol. iii. p. 58, is sufficiently curious 
to deserve a place in “N. & Q.” It shows that, 
notwithstanding what is now told us to the con- 
trary, Christian men ninety years ago hated 
slavery as much as we do now :— 

“ The following inscription is taken from a copy in the 
autograph of the Rey. Samuel Sewall of Burlington, 
Massachusetts : 

“ Inscription in Concord Burying Ground, Nov. 22, 
1S11. 

“God wills us free; Man wills us slaves; I will as 
God wills; God’s will be done. Here lies the body of 


} Jomun Jack, a native of Africa, who died March 1773, 


aged about sixty years. Tho’ born in a land of Slaves, 
he was born free; Tho’ he lived in a land of liberty, he 
lived a Siave, Till by his honest tho’ stolen labors he ac- 
quired the source of Slavery which gave him his free- 
dom; Tho’ not long before Death, the grand tirant, gave 
him his final emancipation, and set him on a footing with 
kings. Tho’ a slave to vice, he practised those virtues 
without which kings are but Slaves.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Girts AT MARRIAGES AND FUNERALS IN THE 
SevenTEeNtTH Century.—The following specimen 
entries from the Churchwardens’ Accounts of All- 
hallows Barking would indicate that it was a 
common practice to give money to the poor on 
such occasions in the seventeenth century, as it 
still is, I believe, amongst the continental Roman 
Catholics. At least in France I have witnessed 
at a wedding a collection for the poor: — 


«1630, Ap! 16, p* to and amongst the poor of 

this parish, the gift of Mt Cherry after 
the funeral ofhischild- - - - - - 1 0 90 

1630, Oct. 21, given by Mt Grenway at his 


wife’s funeral for the poor - - = - - 00 

1644, Jany 12. Rec* of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Gent" for the poore - - 2 10 0 

f Laud, buried here after his execution. 

1654, Sept. 22. Distributed at a Marriage to 
the poore - - - = - * = = »e 868 


1660, Feby. Gave 6s. to the poor, given by a gent. who 
was married on Easter Tuesday.” 
Juxta TURRIM. 


Annuity To A Ratcatcuer. — The following 
unique order of a public body of Commissioners 
is, | think, worthy a niche in the pages of 
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“N. & Q.” In the Bristol Daily Post news- 
paper of January 15th, 1863, appears a brief re- 
port of the proceedings of the Local Board of 
Health of the fashionable watering place, Weston- 
super-Mare. After detailing various notices, 
orders, &c., the report gives the public the fol- 
lowing information : — 

“ During a sitting of four hours the usual_routine and 
‘ther business was transacted, and among other things 
an annuity of 42. per year was allowed, on the requisi- 
tion of the Butchers of this town, to John Leaky, rat- 
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catcher, for his services rendered in ridding the Slaughter- | 
houses from rats, and in consideration of his keeping | 


them away for the future.” 
Ina. 

Wells, Somerset. 

Wetts 1x Inetanp. —I extract the following 
from a MS. Note Book of the end of the seven- 
teenth century : — 

“Mr. Thomas May, in his ‘History of the Reign of 
King Henry y¢ Second, relates two strange thinges from 
Gricoldus* Cambrensis, of certain wells in Ireland. His 
words are these : — 

“ A well there is in Munster to be seen, 

Within whose waters whosoe’rehath been 

Once drench’d, his hair straight takes an hoary dye. 

Another fountain, of quite contrary 

Effect to yt in Ulster springs; for there 

Those yt have wash'd once, how old so’ere, 

Shall never after have an hoary hair.’’ 

If the latter fountain be still come-at-able, and 
have preserved its marvellous qualities, what a 


fortune it would prove to Messrs. Rowland, Brown, | 


and their confréres ! Siema Tav. 


Cape Town, 8S. Africa. 


Queries. 


“ Acer Privatus” or tus Romans.—Was this 
estate forfeitable by reason of capital crimes? I 
do not refer to the other form of estate—the 
possessio, C. 


M. pe Bavurrremont. —M. de Bauffremont 
being one day in company with a number of dukes 
and cordons- bleu, though himself neither the one nor 
the other, was surprised to find himself the only 
gentleman in the company. What is the authority 
for the above, when did it happen, and who were 
the nouveaux anoblis ? J. Woopwarp. 

Bayrietp Famiry. — Wanted, any information 
relative to the Bayfield family, especially as regards 
the origin of the name. The arms are “ Sable, 
three bars wavy ermine.” Beta Aurua. 


Boarnunt. —Can any one inform me who is 
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i 
Sacred Poems and Miscellaneous Poems? No date 
(about 1824), published in London, but printed jp 
Guernsey. The authoress appears to have re. 


sided in the West Indies. R.1L 


Lorp Cuaatnam’s Derinition oF THE Cavurcy 
or Enoianp. —It is said that in the Debate op 
the Bill for the Relief of the Dissenters, which 
was thrown out by the House of Lords (April 3, 
1773), Lord Chatham defined the Church of Eng. 
land as having “a Calvinistic creed, a Popish 
liturgy, and Arminian bishops.” Adolphus, in 
his History of England, i. 569 (ed. 1840), says 
this speech of Lord Chatham is not reported, that 
he can find no authority for it, except a report of 
Mr. Burke's speech on March 2, 1790; and that 
it could not have been spoken by Lord Chatham 
upon the occasion stated, inasmuch as Lord Chat- 
ham was not present in the House of Lords on 
any of the days on which that bill was discussed. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” point out the earliest 
reference to this definition ? L. C, 

Crsser’s Statues. —Can any one inform me 
when and why the two figures of “ Raving” and 
“ Melancholy ” Madness were painted, as we now 
see them in the South Kensington Museum? 
They are of Portland stone. Pope, in 1728, in 
the Dunciad, calls them “ brazen,” from which we 
may conclude they were painted previously to 
1814, when they were “cleaned” * by Bacon. . 

R.L, 


CrarincBoip or Rotiixe Court, Kent. — Do 
any of this family still remain? There is a Saxon 
sound about the name, and I shall feel obliged for 
any information connected with the family. Some 
of its members were alive in the early part of this 
century. CirEssBoRovGH. 


Court or Cuancery, ETc. —1. Was the Court 
of Chancery held in Lincoln's Inn in the year 
1780? 2. What street near the Lane was famous 
as a rendezvous for the lawyers’ clerks of the 
same period ? Esmonpe Tuos. Wurts. 


Divine Lecation or Moses: Masonires: Me. 


| Suvcxrorp. — What is known of the “ Society of 


the patron saint of the little church at Boarhunt, | 


E. W.S. 
Mrs. Bonn. — Can any of your readers give me 
any information regarding Mrs. Bond, author of 


near Fareham, in Hampshire ? 


[* Sic in copy.—Ep. | 


Gentlemen,” from which emanated A Brief Ez- 
amination of the Rev. Mr. Warburton's Divine 
Legation of Moses, published by “ T. Cox, at the 
Lamb, under the Royal Exchange, 1742?” This 
work seems the precursor of the Bishop of Colensos 
views, but takes a different line of argument. In 
p- 61, the authors say : — 


“It must have been but a very broken imperfect ac- 
count of things, and restoration of their lost books, that 
Ezra and Nehemiah had been able to collect and patch to- 
gether, after above 210 years dispersion and captivity. 
But the Masorites and Rabbinical Professors afterwards 
made it infinitely worse, and stuffed the whole story from 


- Vide Ancient Topography of London, by John Thomas 


Smith, 1815, 
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first to last with fictions and fables as absurd and roman- 
tic as the Talmud itself. There is scarce a book in 
their whole collection but what sufficiently abounds with 
these modern improvements and Rabbinical inventions. 
And though they scrupled not the grossest falsehoods, 
f y,and impudent lies, in honour of their own nation ; 
they would fain make us believe that they have kept 
r Canon all pure and entire, as it had been first 
ten by Moses and the Prophets, even to a single 
But what is most surprising is, that the learned 

ristian Priests in general should venture to rest the 
mth of their own Religion upon the credit of such 
ignorant, impudent cheats and impostors.” 

















t 





What is known about these early Masorites ? 

Who was Mr. Shuckford, who is coupled with 
Sir Isaac Newton, in p. 98, as a writer upon 
hero-worship ? . 


Errrarus. — Can any of your correspondents 
favour me with complete copies of the following 
epitaphs ; viz. that of George Philpott in Deal 
church, and Thomas Carter in the church of St. 
Gregory, Sudbury. I think the latter begins, 
“Viator, mirum referam,” &c. Is there any 
modern work on epitaphs besides Mr. Pettigrew’s 

hronicles of the Tombs ? * a 


Tat Feast or Sr. Luxe in 1687.—Is there 
space for another word on the well-vexed ques- 
tion of St. Luke’s patronage of art, so sagely dis- 
ussed in your recent numbers. 

Ihave before me a quarto print, with a sur- 

rounding of flowery wreaths and scrolls, in the 
entre of which sits the genius of the craft at the 
easel with this card of invitation : — 
“S'—You are desired to accompany the Society of 
ainters at St Luke’s Feast, on Thursday y* 24 of Nov. 
87, at 12 of y® clock in Painter Stayners’ Hall, when 
you will be entertained by us. 

“Anthony Verrio, Godfred Kneller, Nicholas Sheppard, 
Edward Polehampton, Stewards.” 

Who was Sheppard? ‘The other names are 
well enough known. It appears probable there 
was a procession from the word “accompany.” No 
notice of the price of the ticket. The names of 
Verrio, Kneller, and the others are engraved, as 
well as the whole invitation, but without name 
ofengraver. May it have been Polehampton ? 

Paut Patrert. 


V 


Sm Pai Francis. — On April 24, 1786 (see 
Porl. History, vol. xxvi. p. 1017), Sir. P. Francis, 
then Mr. Francis, complained of an unwarrant- 
able attack made upon him in the Public Adver- 
fiser by the writer of a letter signed “ John 
Scott,” which he presumed was the signature of a 
member of the House (Major Scott acknowledged 
It), and declared that he should have recourse to 


(* The epitaph on Thomas Carter is printed in our 
I". v. 245. Mr. Pettigrew’s is the best modern work 
on Epitaphe. The following may also be consulted: 
Epitay As, Ori inal and Selected, 12mo, 1840; Tracts upon 
T mbstones, by F. E. Paget, 8vo, 1843; Remarks on Chris- 


han Gravestones, by J. E. Carter, 8vo, 1847.—Ep. ] 









the laws of his country fora remedy. Major Scott 
said, as Francis did not propose to prefer a com- 


plaint of breach of privilege, the House had nothing 
to do with any action which he might bring, and 


. . * ~ . = - 
efended his right to attack Francis as a writer of 
pamphlets. 

Did Francis ever bring this action; and if so, 
what was the result of it ? S. P. 


} 
au 


Tue Grorxate or Lorenzo Viout. — Professor 
Villari, in a note at p. 76 of his late work, Za 
Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de suoi t mpi, 
mentions the “ Giornate of Lorenzo Violi,” a most 
important MS. which now seems to be lost. In 
Garsanti’s time it was in the preservation of the 
nuns of St. Caterina, and was sold, not many 
years ago, to Mr. Molini the well-known Italian 
bookseller in London, who sold it again—probably 
to an English customer. Since that time no trace 
of it can be discovered. Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” say who is its present possessor ? 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Greek Cuorcu in York Burrprines, ADELPHI. 
Will some of your numerous correspondents and 
readers favour me with any information concern- 
ing the building, &c., of the above church, which 
was existing in the middle of last century ? 


D. J. R. 


Jemmy Lumier: Captain Stroup. — Where 
can I find any particulars of “the celebrated 
Jemmy Lumley,” and “the notorious Captain 
Stroud,” who are so described in some MS. notes 
written about 1774 ? L. S. 


Masstncer’s “Virern Martyr.” — Who is 
editor of an edition (designs by Pickersgill) of Mas- 
singer’s Virgin Martyr, Burns, publisher, 1844? 
Is this an alteration of Massinger’s drama ? 

A 

Nic«wan Barks ?—Among the Poems written in 
Youth, of Edgar Allan Poe, is one “To Helen,” 
commencing : — 

“ Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore.” 

The second line of this truly beautiful composi- 
tion presents some difficulty. I offer the following 
as an attempt at a probable solution. At Nicza, 
a town built on one bank of the Hydaspes by 
Alexander the Great to commemorate his triumph 
over Porus, a fleet was constructed at his order ; 
and, possibly, a part of the vessels were those 
employed to convey a contingent of that monarch’s 
veterans back to their own native Macedonia, 
under Craterus, B.c. 324. . 

Will any of your correspondents kindly assist 
in this matter ? DvusiTAns. 
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PerstaAn AND Jew!su Customs. — 
“ The Persians would not burn their dead, because 


they worshipped fire; nor wash them, because they re- | 
| 


verenced water” (Herodotus), p. 29. 

“The Jews would not drink water drawn by moon- 
light ” (Limborch), p. 64. — Curiosities of History and 
Mythology, vy Edward Barley, London, 1781, p. 198. 

I cannot find the first in Herodotus. A refer- 
ence to where it and the second may be found 
will oblige S. S. 


Mixor Ports. — Can you give me any biogra- 
phical particulars regarding the three following 
poets, and the titles of their other works, poetic or 
dramatic ? 
The Mosiad, a sacred epic, 1815. 2. J. Ingle, 
author of The Aerial Isles, or the Visions of Mal- 


colm, 1815. 3. Geo. Woodley, author of Cornu- | 


bia, a poem, about 1818. R. I. 


1. Chas. Smith, architect, author of 


ProvisionaL CavaLry.—Some years ago there | 


were several regiments of Light Dragoons so de- 
nominated, which had been raised in the English 
counties. I recollect to have seen one called the 
“ Berkshire” at Bristol, which was commanded 


by Charles Dundas, Esq., at that time M.P. for | 


Berks. What is the history of these regiments, 
and what was the nature of their services? _—x. 
QuvoraTions. — 
“ Thou did’st laugh at sun and breeze, 

In the new-created seas; 

Thou wast with the serpent broods 

In the old sea solitudes, 

Sailing in the new-born light 

With the curled up Ammonite.” 





E. B. 
“ The beetle, glorious in green and gold, 
A mailéd angel on a battle day.” 
G. J. 

Wit now urrrte Wispom THE Worxp Is 
GOVERNED. — Lord Chatham, writing to Lord 
Shelburne on Jan. 25, 1775 (Chatham Cor. iv. 
386) says:— 

“ Tt calls to my mind what some Pope, Alexander the 
Sixth, Jules, or Leo, said to a son of his, afraid to under- 
take governing, that is, confounding, the Christian world. 
* Nescis, mi fili, quam parva sapientia hic noster mundus 
regitur.’” 

As the Editors remark, this saying has generally 
been attributed to Chancellor Oxenstiern. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” point out the original 
authority for Lord Chatham's statement ? 

W. H. 

Zixc.—Though brass, which consists of copper 
and zinc, was known to the Romans, and even be- 
fore their time, yet we know that it was made 
with copper and an ore of zine —calamine. The 
query | have to ask is, When was zinc discovered, 
and who discovered it in its metallic purity ? 

SEPTIMUus. 


Queries with Answers. 


Borrowep Days. — There is an old thyme, 
running as follows : — 
“ March borrowed of April 
Three days, and they were ill. 
The first was rain, the second was snow, 
The third such a wind as never did blow.” 
Can 
special 


any of your correspondents explain the 
meaning of these lines? ‘That the latter 
part of March is often changeable and tempestu. 
ous is a matter of notoriety. But why those 
three particular days, and how borrowed of April? 
Has it anything to do with any former changes in 
the calendar, and can any light be thrown on the 

robable antiquity of the saying? I can trace it 
ty tradition for about a century. M. H.R, 


[The idea conveyed by the lines which our correspon- 
dent cites, and of which there are various readings, ap. 
pears to be simply this:—That the first three days of 
April possessed in so small a degree the mild and genial 
character of that month, and so decidedly resembled the 
cold and blustering weather usually imputed to March, 
that March might be said to have borrowed them 
from April. In the following lines the same idea is ex- 
tended: — 

“ March said to Aperill, 

I see three hogs * upon a hill; 

But lend your three first days to me, 

And I'll be bound to gar them die. 

The first, it sall be wind and weet; 

The next, it sall be snaw and sleet ; 

The third, it sall be sic a freeze, 

Sall gar the birds stick to the trees. 

But when the Borrowed Days were gane, 

The three silly hogs came hirplin hame.” 
These notions may perhaps be traced to the “ Ancient 


| Calendar of the Church of Rome,” cited by Brand, accord- 


ing to which there were six days that, in rustic estima- 
tion, might belong to either March or April: “ Rustica 
fabula de natura mensis. Nomina rustica 6 dieram, qu 
sequentur in Aprili, seu ultimi sint Martii.” 

lt appears that while the three ungenial days were 
regarded by some as borrowed by March from April, they 
were viewed by others as borrowed by April from March. 
For fuller information on this very curious subject, se 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, edit. 1849, ii. 41-44; Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary and Supplement, art. “ Borrowed Days;" 
Forster’s Perennial Calendar, on March 31; and “N.&Q 
1* §. v. 278, 342. ] 


Maxpive Istanps. — Where shall I find a good 
account of them ? SEpTIMvs. 


[ Maldive, or Malediva Islands, a remarkable group of 
islands in the Indian Ocean, extending almost i 4 
straight line between lat. 7° 6’ N. and 0° 40’ S. long 
72° 48’ and 73° 48’ E.; 466 geographical miles in length, 
and 46 or 48 miles in breadth. ‘ihe islands are all of a cit 
cular form, and are characterised by a lagoon or lake in the 
centre. The largest island is Mali, about seven miles 2 
circumference, with a population of about 1500 or 2000. 
The population of the whole group is from 150,000 to 
200,000. Consult the London Geographical Journal, ot 
Knight’s Cyclopedia, Geography, iii. 676.) 
outenemmenes ‘ ed 


* Sheep in their second year. 
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Sir Rosert Aytoun’s Poems.—In the catalogue 
f the library of the Rev. Charles Yonge, sold by 
Eyans in 1832, the following lot appears, No. 668 : 

“Aytos. Some few ‘ English and Scots Amorous 
Poems of Sir Robert Ayton,’ late Secretary to the Most 
Illustrious Anne and Henrietta Mary, Queens of Great 
Britain. MANuscRipt.” 

The MS. was purchased by Richard Heber, and 
at the sale of that gentleman's library occurs 
gain, Part 11. No. 309. Mr. Roger, in the pre- 
fatory notice prefixed to his edition of The Poems 
of Sir Robert Aytoun, Edinb. 1844, says, — 

«The editor is informed that the whole MSS. of Ay- 
toun’s Poems were sold at the sale of the late indefatig- 
able and distinguished book-collector, Mr. Richard Heber, 


Ricu ARD Wycue.—In the City Press of March 
1, 1862, is the following extract trom “ A Chroni- 


| cle of London from 1089 to 1483 :” — 


about 1834 [ Feb. 1836]; but who the purchaser was he 


has not been able to ascertain.” 

Although, for several reasons, I do not appre- 
bend that the MS. would contribute anything 
additional to our stock of the poems of this elegant 
old writer, still Iam anxious to know its where- 
abouts, if any of your correspondents can assist 
me with the information. 

Epwarp F. Riwpautrt. 

[The manuscript which turned up at Heber’s sale (Pt. 
xi. 309) is entitled “Some few English and Scotts Amor- 
ows Poems of Sir Robert Ayton. Some of the Latin 
Poems of Sir R. Ayton were printed among the Delicia 
Mus. Scot., but these English and Scotch have never been 
i.” This volume is now in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 10,308), and most, if not all the pieces, will 
e found in Mr. C. Rogers’s edition of Ayton’s Poems, 
1844.) 

Sr. Hysarp.— Who was St. Hibald? Ac- 
cording to Browne Willis there are several churches 
in this country dedicated to him. His name, how- 
ever, does not occur in Mr. Hardy's invaluable 
catalogue of Materials relating to the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland, GRIME. 

(St. Hybald, or Hygbald, a.p. 685, was abbot of the 
Bardney monastery in the province of Lindsey. Bede 
(Eccles, Hist. lib. iv. cap. 3) thus notices his visit to St. 
Egbert in Ireland: “A long time after, one Hygbald, a 
most holy and continent man, who was an abbot in the 
province of Lindissi, came out of Britain to visit him.” 











The memory of St. Hybald is still preserved in Lincoln- | 


suire in the village named after him, Hybaldstowe, the 
hurch of which, and three others in the neighbourhood, are 
edicated in his honour. In Acta Sanct. “in preter- 
mis is,” he is said to have been commemorated either on 
vuly 21, Aug. 13, or Sept. 22; but Grevenus says Dec. 
li. The Britannia Sancta, 4to, 1745, quotes the English 


Martyrology for Sept. 22.] 





‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘Tae Recottections or Sxerrmncton Grs- 
~* . . . . 
808. — Appended to this curious publication, 


following notice — 
“A Second Volume of Mr. Gibbon’s Recollections will 
‘pear in the course of the ensuing month.” 
Can you tell me whether vol. ii. was printed ; 
and if not, where the MS. is at present ? 
ABHBA. 
[We have only met with the first volume. ] 


| 


“1439, August. Richard Wyche, Vicar of Deptford, 
burnt for heresy on Tower Hill, and when many of his 
sect came and offered where he suffered, the mayor and 
aldermen did set a watch to prevent such evil doings.” 

Any information respecting the above Richard 
Wyche and his sect will greatly oblige 

EstTerort. 

| Some account of Richard Wiche, or Wyche, is printed 
in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, edit. 1844, iii. 702, which 
also contains a copy of the King’s writ prohibiting pil- 
grimages to his tomb. Consult also Fabyan’s Chronicle, 
edit. 1811, p. 615. 


Replies. 

THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM.* 

* In 1843, the ministers of the sovereign and illustrious 
Order were, in Austria, the Bailli-General, Count Khe- 
venhuller; at Parma, Count S. Vitale; in Modena, the 
Marquis Caradini,” &c., &c.—P. 29, 

These ministers also must have been accredited 
by the Lieutenant of the Mastership. 

We are then informed who the principal officers 
of the Order in France have been during the 
same period; there was a “Grand Secretary,” 
and another official named the “ Mandataire 
Général” —the Baron Nottred de St. Lys. Who 
was the Baron, and what were his duties as J/an- 
dataire? I seek information because, in 1858, an 
individual of this name I believe figured in a 
process at law before the Correctional Police in 
Paris, fer trafficking in titles and decorations. 

“ The admissions into the Order during the present 
century include the names of King George IV. and King 
William 1V.; Charles X. of France; the King of the 
Belgians; the King of Naples; the King of Sardinia; 
the Archduke Frederic; H. R. H. Prince Albert,” &c., 
&c.—P. 30. 

It is quite certain that none of the Kings or 
Princes here named would have compromised them- 
selves by being received into the Order, unless they 
were fully satisfied that their reception was at the 
hands of an authority, legally constituted, and the 
legal representative of the supreme authority or 
government of the Order. If these names are core 
rectly given, it will be easy to ascertain when and 
by whom these royal personages were admitted ; 
and this will be conclusive evidence as to who is 
the recognised and legitimate Head of the Order, 


. - sae - | if there can be any doubt remaining. 
which appeared in Dublin in the year 1829, is the | : J : 


“From the period of the General Chapter of the French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Languages under Prince Ca- 
mille de Rohan, when the plenary Capitulary Commission 
was constituted, which revived the Langue of England, 
the executive Sovereignty of the Order may be said to have 
been exercised exclusively by the Six Langues of Auvergne, 
Provence, France, Aragon, England, and Castile.” —P. 30. 


oo 





* Concluded from 3*¢ §, iii. 273. 
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Let us dissect this paragraph, which, certainly 


is cunningly worded. 
« From the period of the General/Chapter of the Fren: h, 


Spanish, and Portuguese Langues, under Prince Camille | 


de Rohan.” 

The Commission of Paris was formed in 1814, 
and De Rohan died in 1816; the official 
Reclamations of the Commission make no men- 
tion of the Spanish and Portuguese Knights. 


and 


“From the period, ie. 1814. . . the executive 
Sovereignty of the Order may be said to have been exer- 
cised exclusively by the Six Langues of Auvergne, Pro- 
vence, France, Aragon, England, and Castile.” 

It “ may be said to have been exervised exclu- 
sively,” but was it exercised exclusively ? If it was, 
why were “the proceedings of this Commission 
sanctioned, and afterwards confirmed by the Lieu- 


tenant of the Magistery and the Sacred Council | 


seated at Catania?” (See Syn. Sketch, p. 23.) 
The one statement contradicts the other. At 


p. 24, we are informed, that “ between the years | 


1826 and 1831 steps were taken with a view to the 
re-organisation of the Langue of England, which 
steps were consummated on the 29 January, 
1831; and the corporation formally revived in 
the Court of King’s Bench on the 24 February, 
1834.” If this statement is correct, how is it 
that the Language of England—which, according 
to the Syn. Sketch, was only revived in 1826, 
1831, 1834—should be included in the “ Executive 
Sovereignty of the Order” from 1814? These 
contradictory statements defy all explanation. 

“ Within that time, indeed (i. e. from the period of the 
French Chapter in 1814), the formality of electing a 
Lieutenant of the Mastership has been kept up by a 
Chapter of Conventual Knights, which at one time has 
been seated at Catania, at another period in Ferrara, and 
latterly in Rome. But the proceedings of this body, 





isolated as it is, and devoid of power as a representative | 


Council of the eight Langues, have no weight with those 
preponderating administrative Councils of the Order in 
Western Europe, that constitute virtually the Sovereignty ; 
and by whose fraternal support and concurrence the acts 
adopted in this country, for the legal and constitutional 


re-organisation of the Langue of England have been | 


—_ and declared to be effectual and conclusive.”— 
’, Bl. 

Here we have the admission that the Conventual 
Knighis (i. e. the convent, or head-quarters of the 
Order,) existed at Catania, Ferrara, and latterly 
in Rome, together with the Lieutenant of the 
Magistery. This corresponds with the statement 
in the United Service Magazine (p. 203), that the 
Head of the Order is now (1863) represented by 
a Lieutenant of the Mastery at Rome. In Rome, 


therefore, the head and supreme authority of 


the Order exists. And, moreover, we have been 
told that the “formality of electing a brother 
Chief to discharge the duties of Grand Master, 
and thus to preserve the vitality of the Sovereign 





Institute, were duly attended to,” down to “ Count | 


Colloredo, the reigning Chief” (p. 22). And that 





there should be no doubt left, the Syn. Sheich 


| gives a “ Chronological Table of the Grand Mas. 
| ters of the Order of St. John,” beginning with 


Raymond du Puis, elected in 1118, and ending 


| with “the Bailli Count Colloredo,” elected jn 


1847. Quid plura? Then, at p. 30, we were 
informed that “the Erecutive Sovereignty of the 
Order may be said to have been exercised ezely. 
sively by the Six Langues,” &c. And now, at 
p. 31, we learn that “the preponderating Coun- 
cils of the Order in Western Europe constitute 
virtually the Sovereignty. 

One extract more, and I have done with the 
Syn. Sketch : — 

“With these historical facts, patent and known to all 
men, it is not necessary to terminate this Synoptical Sketch 
with any observations calculated to countenance the sup- 
position that a laboured apology is needed for the acts and 
doings of those in the British Islands, by whose instr 
mentality the CoRPORATION OF THE PRtor AND Co- 
BRETHREN OF THE HosprraL or Sr. Jom or Jerv- 
SALEM ANGLIA (sic), with its hereditaments, privileges, 
and prerogatives, has been re-established.” —P. 36, 


This passage needs no comment, it speaks for 
itself. At the end of the Syn. Sketch, I tind some 
“ Declaratory Resolutions adopted at a General 
Chapter of the Knights of the Langue of England, 
held on the Anniversary Festival of the Order, 
24th June, 1841.” “ Declaratory Resolution,” 
No. VI., is quite remarkable in its way, and also 
very important : — 

“ VI. That the British Langue, having been re-est> 
blished in the Reign of King George the Fourth (who 
was himself a Knight of St. John), under Commissary 
Powers similar to those under which the Venerable Langues 
of Provence, Auvergne, and France, are now BEING re 
organised ; and further, that the Royal Charter of King 
Philip and Queen Mary incorporating the Order in this 
Kingdom, having been formally revived by proceedings 
for that purpose taken before the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, in the Court of King’s Bench, on the 24th af 
February, 1834, it is now competent for such members 
of the aristocracy of England, Scotland, and Ireland, a3 
can furnish the quarterings of arms required by the 
Statutes to make foundations in it.”—P. 44. 


Here we learn that, in 1841, the date of the 
Resolution, the Three Langues of Provence, Au- 
vergne, and France, were only BE1nG re-organised! 
After what has been stated in the Syn. Shetcl, 
about the “exclusive exercise of the Execulitt 
Sovereignty of the Order by the Six Langues," Ke, 
and “the preponderating administrative Couneils 
of the Order in Western Europe that constitul 
virtually the Sovereignty,” it is marvellous to se 
how their proportions dwindle away by this De 
claratory Resolution. It is also marvellous 
learn that the French Languages, about which % 
much has been said, were, after all, only in the 
act of being, but not actually re-organised in 1841, 
under Commissary Powers similar to those, under 
which the Langue of England was re-established in 
the reign of King George IV. Whose, or what wert 
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these Commissary Powers? The English Langue From the Syn. Sketch, and the other collateral 
claims to have been re-established by the French | evidence I have adduced, I draw the following 
Commission in 1826-31. I presume, therefore, | conclusions: — 
that “ Commissary Powers” refer to this “ Com- 1. That the Supreme Authority of the Order 
nission.” Now, if those powers could re-establish | has been, and is now, actually vested in the Lieu- 
the English Langue in the reign of George IV., | tenant of the Magistery—the reigning chief elected 
why should the French Languages, in 1841, ac- | to preserve the vitality of the Sovereign Institute 
cording to the Declaratory Resolution of that | —and the S. Council, forming the body of * Con- 
very Langue which they themselves are stated to | ventual Knights,” or Government of the Order, at 
bave re-established, only be then in the way of | one time seated in Catania, then in Ferrara, and 
being re-organised ? Surely, if the Capitular | latterly in Rome, where the head quarters, or 
Commission had possessed the power of re-esta- | “convent” of the Order, is now established. 
blishing the English Langue in 1826-31, it would | 2. That from their own official documents, the 
have preferred to exercise that power in regard | French Capitular Commission never claimed to 
of the French Langues, whom it represented long | have the “executive government and power to 
before 1826 or 1841—seeing that the olject for | regulate all civil and financial matters ” concen- 
which the Commission of Paris was formed was to | trated in itself; but invariably acknowledged and 
obtain the restoration of the “ biens non vendus,” | recognised the Supreme Authority of the Lieu- 
and thereby to effect the revival of the three | tenant of the Magistery and S. Council. 
Langues of Provence, Auvergne, and France. | $8. That the Langues of Aragon and Castile, 
Testing these curious and contradictory state- | having ceased to belong to the Order in 1802, 
ments one by the other, and applying collateral | could have had no connection with the Capitular 
evidence, I am at a loss to understand why the | Commission of the three French Langues. 
Syn, Sketch should have been written; unless to 4. That the Supreme Authority of the Order, 
mystify the reader, and under the tolerably sure | the Lieutenant of the Magistery and S. Council, 
presumption that no one into whose hands it | and the Languages of Italy and Germany, the 
night fall would ever think of analysing it, or of | only two Languages actually in existence at the 
testing its accuracy. And still more do I wonder | period, were never consulted about the transac- 
why your correspondent (2™' §. x. 460) should | tions of 1826-31; and never approved of, nor 
have drawn the attention of your readers to | sanctioned, the re-establishment of the “ English 
it, as the best book on the present condition of the | Langue.” 
English Langue: presuming, of course, that he | 5. That the only grounds on which the “ Eng- 
bas read the pamphlet as carefully as I have | lish Langue” can claim to be re-established, rest 
done. Yet the Syn. Sketch has received the | upon the authority of the French Capitular Com- 
oficial sanction and approbation of the “ Langue,” | mission; which, if ever legitimate in France, 
a I learn from a little pamphlet which has been | could never be legitimately exercised in England. 
sent to me. From this document it appears | And the evidence of the “ Declaratory Resolu- 
that, on May 28, 1858, a “General Chapter of | tion,” No. VI., formed by the “Chapter General 
the Langue was held,” at which the “Grand | of the English Langue, presided over by the 
Prior” presided. After the usual custom at | Grand Prior,” in 1841, shows how it was then 
meetings, a “Report,” together with the Syn. | regarded here. 
Sketch, was laid upon the table; and, on the 6. That the “ Articles of Convention,” by which 
motion of the “Grand Prior,” seconded by a the “English Langue” claims to be revived, are 
“Chevalier Grand Cross,” it was “unanimously | not worth the paper on which they are written. 
ordained ;” — And no one who reads the Syn. Sketch, and tests 
“That this General Chapter of the Langue receives | it by its own statements and by collateral evi- 
with cordial satisfaction the Report and Synoptical Sketch | dence, as I have done, can fail to come to the 
ne abetted, approves of the proceedings therein referred | same conclusion. I offer my thanks to your cor- 


fy &e, respondent (2° §, x. 460), for having drawn at- 
Here we have positive evidence that the Syn. | tention to it. Ilisroricvs. 

Shetch was received by the “ General Chapter,” conan 

and that all its errors and misstatements, &c., &c., In my communication in “ N. & Q.” (3" S. iii. 


including the revival of the Corporation under the 252) about the Knights of St. John, I mistook 
speed Charter of Incorporation, were “approved | a date. The Paris Commission was dissolved on 
y: , March 27, 1824,—two years before the execution 
_ Of course, after this proceeding, one is naturally | of the instruments by which that commission has 
inclined to ask, Whether the “ General ( hapter” | been supposed to have revived the Langue of 
had the slightest knowledge of the contents of | England. I beg you to insert this material cor- 
the Syn, Sketch, which they received and ap- | rection. Grorce Bowyer. 
Proved of ? 
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PLACE OF THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
(1* S. i. 436; 3° S. iii. 213.) 


In the magnificent collection of prints in the | 


Royal Library at Windsor, there are eight plates 
on this subject. All show the execution as having 
taken place in Whitehall. This seems satisfac- 
torily to dispose of the tradition that the finger 
of the statue of James II., behind the Banquet- 
ting House, points to the spot where his father’s 
head fell. ‘Taking the prints in order : — 

1. Has the inscription in English, and shows 
the scaffold at the upper or north-west window of 
the Banquetting House. 

2. A small print. Inscription in Dutch ; view 


looking towards Holbein’s Gate, by Picart; scaf- | 


fold as before. 

3. French inscription. Evidently copied from 
the same plate. 

4. Ditto. 

5. Dutch inscription; larger plate. Scaffold 
represented much larger, and extending from last 
window (nearest Westminster) but one, across 
the space of four windows ; that is, it covers the 
distance from the third window (reckoning from 
north to south) to the sixth window, both in- 
clusive. 

6. Same as above. 

7. Ditto; but another plate. 

8. The heading of a broadside. The scaffold 
represented as in the last four. 

Thus, singular to state, half the prints repre- 
sent it in one position, and half in the other. We, 
however, I think, gain this fact—it certainly was 
— front, and not at the back of the Banquetting 

ouse. 


Many old prints of Whitehall represent a door 


And if so, by whom, and where are they to hk 
found ? A. A, 
Poets’ Corner. 





If Mr. Parwortu, or his friend, who told hip 
some years ago that a square piece of stone in the 
roadway marked the position of the scaffold oq 
which the king was executed, can give me any 
information as to the nature of the stone, its size 
or any clue to assist in tracing it, I will spare nm 
pains to discover this interesting historical record, 

Tue Distrrict-Surveyror or Pavements, 


“RIGHT WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR.” 
(3 S. iii. 139.) 

Your correspondent Bos Picer may be ‘assured 
that nothing was further from my thoughts thin 
to make a general attack upon mayors, whose an- 
cient and honourable oflice I sincerely esteem and 
value. But they, or some of them, seemed to me 
to have got a little out of order ; and, therefore, 
were included in the observations which you did 
me the favour to print in 3rd §. iii. 139. Wor 
shipful they are, I admit, by right both of station 


| and office; but that they are legally Right Worship- 


at the north-west corner, leading apparently into | 


a low porch, only one story high. Over this is a 
window, like a staircase window. All this has been 
altered since the Fire. It is said traditionally, the 
king came out of this window, and ascended the 
scaffold from the leads of the porch. If this were so, 
it must have reached the north-west corner. But 
if the prints 5 to 8 be correct, the scaffold could 
not have extended to within fifty feet of this 
corner; and then, of course, the obvious way to 
get upon it must have been through one of the 
windows. 

The fact recorded by Jesse, that the brickwork 
and stonework of the centre window of the upper 
range had been cut away and replaced, could 
have nothing to do with this question ; for they 
are above forty feet from the paving, and the 
scaffold is shown as not twice the height of a man 
above the street. 7 

Are there any plates of the execution which 
show steps, or any means of access to the scaffold? 


ful, or so to be described in any formal proceed- 
ings, I deny. 

And here let me not be mistaken. The word 
“ Right” was often used by the writers of acer 
tain period in the sense of very: as for instance, 
the address, “ Right worthy Sir,” would simply 
mean “My very worthy Sir.” With this, and 
similar forms of expression, I have nothing to do; 
the objection I raise merely referring to the 
assumption of “ Right Worshipful” as a title of 
honour. 

Your correspondent seems to allude to a dif 
ference between cities and towns in this particular. 
For myself, I know of none; nor what mayors 
have at present assumed the Right Worshipfil 
style. Putting out of the question the three Lord 
Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, it would 
seem that nothing could legalise the assumption 
but charter or special grant; and had this 
existed in any case, I should have expected to 
have found it in the one referred to—that of the 
city of Oxford—as a reward for its fidelity to the 
fortunes of Charles I. But we hear from you 
correspondent of nothing of the kind; only of the 
superscriptions of two letters, and an order te 
specting the city lecturers made at a meeting # 
what is termed “The Company.” Now, as to 
first of these superscriptions, it was made the 
year 1613; when all the*commonalty, mayors 2 
cluded, were becoming very bumptious indeed 
and (if the truth may be spoken), like reformers 
of a more recent date, giving up respect to others, 
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aati 
snd claiming more for themselves than was due. 
The second letter is an electioneering epistle ; the 
griter of which, having a point to gain, would 
jubtless address his correspondent in the form 
conceived likely to be most agreeable. And the 
Minute of the Company clearly proves this, that 
the city lecturers had their doubts nearly two 
hundred years since upon the use of the prefix 
‘Right ” while the resolution of the “ Company” 
to hear no preacher who did not adopt the con- 
tested form amounts to no more, and has no 
meater force, than a practice said to prevail 
amongst the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, 
of receiving no letter which is not directed ac- 
cording to their fancy, whether in conformity to 
lw or not. 

f, however, the doubt is to be decided by the 
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“ee 
superscriptions of letters, what shall we say to the | 


exes of the mayors of Reading and Basingstoke, 
reported in the papers a few days since? In 
writing to these gentlemen to acknowledge (by 
command) the addresses of their respective Cor- 
porations to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Lieut.-General Knollys addresses them simply as 
the mayors of Reading and Basingstoke, without 
anything further, either of “Worship” or of 
“Right.” And if it be said that the Lieut.-Gene- 
nl is no lawyer, this very possibly may be true ; 
but on the other hand, no one can be more likely 
frem his position and experience, to direct a letter 
inits proper form. 

It used to be the custom to address and de- 
sribe all members of the two Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, from the moment of their 
umission, as Esquires—which was a very absurd 
and illegal compliment. And, if my memory does 
not deceive me, it happened at Oxford upon some 
tal for a trifling robbery in College rooms, that 
tither the judge or counsel for the accused com- 
plained of this practice; and it has ever since 
been altered and corrected. And surely the same 
principle might be carried a little further, with 
much advantage. But it must be confessed that 
ve are singularly deficient in terms by which to 
describe the middle and independent classes of 
society, Common usage applies the description 
if Esquire to any layman possessed of a consider- 
ible portion of landed property ; but with how 
little propriety, let the lawyers tell us, who say 
that no amount of landed property has anything 
todo with the matter. ‘The source of all honour 
Sadmitted to be the Crown. And for this reason, 
4 small proprietor, if he have suflicient to qualify 
um to act as a Justice of the Peace, is admitted 
0 become a legal Esquire upon his appointment ; 
decause he is so described by the supreme power 
the Commission. The case of the Lord Mayor 
of London is given by Selden, in his Table Tulh. 
And with regard to other mayors, whether of 
aes or boroughs, I would venture to suggest 
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that their particular or proper style must depend 
in each case upon the language of their charters : 
always bearing in mind the view taken by the 
admirable author of The Commentaries; who, i 
his first book, chap. ix., when proceeding to treat 
of subordinate magistrates, excludes certain of 
them from his consideration, and specially those 
of civil corporations, using the following words :— 


“iow shall I enter into any minute disquisitions, 
with regard to the rights and dignities of mavors and 
other magistrates of particular corporations : 
because these are mere private and strictly municipal 
rights, depending entirely upon the domestic constitution 
of their respective franchises. But the magistrates and 
officers, whose rights and duties it will be proper in this 
chapter to consider, are such as are g¢ nerally in use, and 
have a jurisdiction and authority dispersedly throughout 
the kingdom.” — Blackstone’s Commentaries, i. 338-9. 

Q in a Corner. 





aldermen, ¢ 





The mayors of Great Yarmouth have been ad- 
dressed as “ Right Worshipful” for more than a 
century last past. C..d. Fs 


ROOD LOFTS. 
(3 §. ii. 126, 177, 233, 309.) 

To what I have already stated in the pages of 
“NN. & Q.” on the introduction of rood lofts into 
England, I would add the following: —I said 
(p. 177) that they were introduced probably in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, or any 
time in the Decorated English. F.C. H. (p. 234), 
appears of a different opinion, for he states that 
there is one at Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, of 
the thirteenth, which would place their introduc- 
tion in the Early English; whilst Sir ‘Tomas 
Winnineton, speaking of a church near Wor- 
cester, founded in the thirteenth century, says the 
rood screen must have been of a much later date. 
Is F. C. H. quite correct in his date of ‘this rood 
loft 2 At Swinbrook, in Oxfordshire, there are, I 
think, remains of a rood loft, probably of the same 
date with that of Stanton Harcourt. Another of 
your correspondents (p. 310) fears that all r¢ aders 
of “* N. & Q.” will take up the notion that East 
Anglia alone possesses all the fine old screens. 
Now I had previously called attention (p. 177) to 
the richness of Devon in screen work; but we 
must not forget that the original query was the 
date of the introduction of rood lofts into England, 
and I imagine that the screens which your De- 
vonshire correspondent has instanced will not 
much assist us in fixing this date: for example, 
the one he has mentioned at Bradnich bears the 
date, I believe, of the sixteenth century, and the 
fine old screen at Collumpton is of the same 
period. The following will bear out the date I 
have previously given. In Pembrokeshire, in the 
fine old Cathedral of St. David's, though, for the 
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most part, of the late Norman character, there is 

a magnificent specimen of a rood loft, as perfect as 

any in the kingdom. Fenton, in his History of 
~embrcheshire, speaking of the cathedral, says,— 

“ The age of the nave we fix to John’s reign, but the 
rood loft at the upper end of it, adjoining the choir, be- 
speaks the glorious era of the third Edward, being the 
most perfect specimen of this part of an ancient cathedral 
now left, whether we consider the peculiar elegance of 
the design, or richness of the execution; the same orna- 
ments here attracting our notice as St. Stephen’s chapel 
displayed before they became a wanton sacrifice to bar- 
barous innovation.” 

In another part of the same work he speaks of 
this rood loft as 

“A performance that, much as it has felt the injury 
of time, fanatic violence, or the more destructive effect of 
shameful neglect, gross ignorance, and Gothic innovation, 
will ever be admired as one of the most finished speci- 
mens of the architecture that characterised the reign of 
Edward III,” 

This agrees with my date. Will F. C. H. give 
reasons for the date he has fixed to the rood 
loft at Stanton Harcourt? In the fine perpendi- 
cular church at Gresford a handsome rood loft 
screen still remains; but many of these screens 
are much later than the rood lofts. This is an 
interesting point in English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and as it has been called attention to in 
the pages of your valuable journal, should be 
pretty accurately settled, if possible. 

Joun Bowen Row.anps. 

Glenover. 


SHERIDAN AND LORD BELGRAVE’S GREEK. 
(3" S. iii. 209.) 

There are certainly several other versions in 
print of the story about Sheridan and Lord Bel- 
grave to which your correspondent Frrzuorktns 
alludes, but none of them reliable. In the satiri- 
cal poem of the Pursuits of Literature (1797), the 
following couplet occurs : — 

“But grant the stage is noble; I believe 

Greek is plebeian, with Lord Belgrave’s leave.” 
To which the author subjoins the following note: 

“Lord Belgrave, a learned and accomplished young 
nobleman, of the present time. At his first entrance into 
the House of Commons, in all the honest enthusiasm of 
his heart, in academick freshness and classick vigour, he 
quoted a passage from Demosthenes in Greek. This sub- 
jected him tothe idle and impotent ridicule of the drama- 
tist of the House of Commons, whose schoolboy memory 
on that occasion happened to be more accurate.” 

I believe that this note gives the truth, and that 
Sheridan really happened on this occasion to be 
able to correct Lord Belgrave's Greek. It is 
most unlikely, however the supposed quotation 
might have imposed upon the country gentlemen 
(and one account ornaments the tale by saying 
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they applauded it vehemently), that Lord Belgrave | 
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and Fox should have been deceived. Lord Ba. 
grave was ridiculed for the pedantry of quoting 
Greek at all; and I suspect that the report ¢ 
Sheridan's supposed improvisation was a mep 
malicious pleasantry, contrived to add some adjj. 
tional mortification to the object of the satir 
The joke would receive piquancy from the ¢qp. 
trast between a classical controversy and Sher. 
dan’s usual style of addressing the house. 

The Political Miscellanies (generally publishe! 
with the Rolliad), contain a squib called “ Trays. 
lations of Lord Belgrave’s memorable Quotation 
as introduced in a Speech delivered by his Lori. 
ship in a late debate.” The quotation is allege 
to have been the hackneyed — 

Toy 3° dmauerSsuevos mpocépn wddas webs Axidrels, 
and each translation is characteristic of the sup- 
posed author. Thus, for example, the Lord Cha- 
cellor (Thurlow, whose habit of swearing ws 
notorious) translates thus, — 

“To him Achilles, with a furious nod, 
Replied, A very pretty speech, by G—d.” 

Mr. Wilberforce — 

« Achilles came forward to snivel and rant; 
His spirit was spleen and his piety cant.” 

And so on with many other of the Tory not- 
rieties of that day. ; 

Lord Belgrave became Marquis of Westminster, 


| and survived many years. A, 


Firznorkrss will find this anecdote in Sher 
daniana, London: ‘Colburn, 1826, p. 290. I haves 
copy, which is very much at his service, should be 
desire to see it. The editor’s name is not met 
tioned, but it is obviously compiled from authenti 
materials, and was avowedly written for the pur- 
pose of supplying certain deficiencies in Moot: 
Life of Sheridan. Tn the Preface the editor te 
marks, “Moore seems to be far more anxious t 
prove that he can say fine things, than to shor 
that Sheridan was in the habit of sayin7 then, 
p- Vv. Tuos. DE Mescais. 


44, Chancery Lane. 





De Quincey, in his Autobiographic Sketches 
p. 404-5, gives the following version of the story 

“ Lord Belgrave had terminated his speech with apie 
sage from Demosthenes. The Greek had rather starve 
and amused the House, unaccustomed to such acces! 
Then Sheridan arose, and parodying a line from Home. 
began his speech as follows: — . 

‘ Ton d’ apameibomenos prosephé Sheridanios Heros. 

“ The House understood the rebuke, and loud laughte 
ensued.” 

This version of the story, however, as well # 
that quoted by FirzuopKins, seems to oy 
real foundation. Their origin will, I think, & 
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—— 
raced from the following account of the proceed- 
ios in Parliament on January 16, 1786: — 

Lord Belgrave, in speaking to the resolutions for the 
sppointment of the Prince of Wales as Prince Regent, 
‘repeated his profession of love and respect for the Prince 
¢ Wales, and for the constitution of the country; and 
ster aquotation from the Orations of Demosthenes, con- 
oded with declaring that he should vote for the reso- 
stions, as he highly approved of the system which they 
tended to establish.”—Mr. Sheridan (who followed Lord 
Belgrave). .... “declared he meant not to treat the 
House with a quotation, whether taken from any Greek, 
Roman, or English writer .....; the noble Lord had, 
however, misapplied the line he had quoted from De- 
mesthenes, who had meant to reproach the Athenians 
r wasting that time, which they should have spent in 
fectually opposing their enemy, in fruitless inquiries 
ind examination of physicians from the wish of learning 
m unfavourable opinion of his health.” (Parliamentary 
History, vol. XXvii. p. 961-2. 

B. 





RALEIGH ARMS. 
(3 S. iii. 149, 238.) 


In pointing out an error into which H. S. G. 
had fallen, I committed one myself, in stating 
that Sir Walter Ralegh bore as his arms, Gu. 
five fusils in bend, in chief a label of three points, 
wz. The arms of Ralegh are so depicted in 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon, in connection with 
the life of Sir Walter, and being so represented, 
iko, in the glass in Helland Church, I concluded 
the blazon to be correct. I have, however, since 
been favoured by Dr. Kendrick of Warrington 
with impressions of two beautiful seals from his 
cabinet. The first is Sir Walter Ralegh’s official 
val as Warden of the Stanneries, Governor of 
Jersey, &e. It represents a knight on horseback, 
wmed cap-a-pie. His shield, and the housings 
f his horse, are charged with five fusils in bend. 
Around the margin is the following double le- 
gend,in Roman characters: “ 5. SIGILL : DNI ! WAL- 
TERI: RALEGH : MILITIS : GARDIAN : STANNAR : COR- 
WB: ET DEVON: s% CAPITAN : GARD : REG: ET 
'BERNATOR : INSVLE: : DE : LERSEY.” 

_ The second is a private seal of sixteen quarter- 
mgs. In the first and tenth quarters are the 
wms of Ralegh of Fardel, of which family Sir 
Walter was a member, being the fourth son of 
Walter Ralegh of that place (by Katherine, 
aughter of Sir Philip Champernon, and relict 

‘Otho Gilbert, whereby Sir Walter Ralegh and 
— Humphrey Gilbert were uterine brothers). 
These coats have not the label. I have since 
relerred to the Visitation of 1620 at the Heralds’ 
College, and find that the arms allowed to Ralegh 
'Pardel have no label. The arms mentioned 
7H. $. G. as those of Sir Walter are allowed to 
nother family of Ralegh of Devon: Gu. a bend 
vur between six crosses crosslet, arg. These 
“ms are also borne on Sir Walter's escutcheon 


in the fifth quarter. We have thus four coats to 
the name of Ralegh, viz.: — 

1. Ralegh of Ralegh, whose heiress married 
Chichester. Checky or and gu., a chief vairy. 

2. Ralegh of Devon, Gu. a bend, vair, between 
six crosses crosslet, arg. 

3. Ralegh of Fardel. Gu. five fusils in bend, 
arg. 

4. Ralegh. As shewn in Prince and in the 
window of Helland Church: Gu. five fusils in 
bend, arg., in chief a label of three, az. ‘The last 
coat impales: Az. three fusils, two and one, arg. 
which I am anxious to identify. The label does 
not appear to be used as a mark of cadency, but 
as a difference. 

The personal seal of Sir Walter Ralegh here 
alluded to possesses considerable interest. I know 
not if it has ever been brought under notice. It 
contains, as I have stated, sixteen quarterings ; is 


| graced with supporters (apparently two wolves ?), 


| and has three crests surmounting mantled hel- 


mets. Ist, a fleur-de-lis; 2nd, a stag’s head, 
caboshed, between the antlers a fleur-de-lis ; and 
3rd, an animal statant, resembling the supporters, 
with this motto"underneath, “ AMORE ET VIRTV.” 
I had hoped to verify the several quarters, but 
have been unable to do so fully. ‘The pedigree 
of Ralegh of Fardel, recorded in the Visitation 
of Dorset and Wilts, is very short, and shows no 
match with an heiress; and as the family arms 
are destitute of supporters, in the absence of any 
special grant, I cannot understand how Sir Walter 
was entitled to use them. Can anyof your readers 
throw light upon this subject? Joun Mac ean. 


Hammersmith, 


" and then the blazon will 
Az. 3 lozenges arg. 1s, 


‘ 


Dele the word “ on, 
be intelligible enough. 
I think, a coat of Freeman. H. S$. 


Prince oF WALES AND Princess ALEXANDRA 
(3 §. iii, 258.)\—If Mr. Bucxton will refer to 
the Almanac de Gotha, article “ Hesse,” he will 
find that “the grandsons of George II. by his 
daughter Mary” (Charles and Frederick) are there 
styled Landgraves, and not “Princes of Hesse 
Cassel. The same remark applies to his great 
grandson William, grandfather of the Princess 
Alexandra.” FARNHAM. 


Carteton Famury (2™'S. vi. 392; vii. 11, 54, 
74.)—With respect to Francis Carleton, of King’s 
County, and Darlinghill, Tipperary, 1668, the fol- 
lowing may serve to elucidate the parentage. In 
vol. vii. p. 12, I find an inquiry as to who was 
the father of Captain George Carleton, author of 
Memoirs of an English Officer, who was born 
1652, and was great nephew to Dudley Viscount 
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. . bad | 
Dorchester ; also, a mention made of Mary Wil- 


son, who married in 1647 Mr. John Carleton, 
merchant adventurer, of London, by whom she 
had seventeen children. 

In the Public Records of Treland (1825) I find 
“ petition from Lieut. John Carleton of the 
King’s Guards, Dublin, respecting a grant of 
lands in co. Meath ;” mentioning his mother Mary 
Carleton, date 1662—1669. 

Francis, Captain George, and Lieut. John Carle- 
ton, as well as George Carleton, Clerk of the 
Hanaper, 1660, appear to me to have gone to 
Ireland about the same time; and from the fact 
of the arms and crest being the same, and the 
names John and George being the prevalent 
Christian names in the pedigree certified by my 
great uncle Viscount Carleton, at the Dublin 
College of Arms, I believe there is some close con- 
nection between them. Can any of your readers, 
familiar with the pedigree of the Carletons of 
Surrey, London, and Oxon, throw any light upon 
the subject ? 

I subjoin the following, discovered at the Re- 
cord Office last year, as it may give a clue to the 
missing list of adventurers : — 

“ A warrant to Sir Joseph Williamson, dates 23 Sept., 
1671, to deliver to Sir James Shaen all Books and Papers 
connected with the Adventurers.” 

P. A. C. 


40, Duke Street, St. James’s. 


Parisu Reatsters (3" S. iii. 239.) —Mr. Burn 
considers it very singular that a parish register 
should have been kept and signed by the rector 
throughout the Commonwealth ; and thinks it may 
have been occasioned by the parishioners having 
appointed the rector, or his clerk, to be the registrar 
under Cromwell's Act of 1653. To differ from so 
high an authority may appear rash; but I think 
it will be found that a large number of the paro- 
chial clergy continued to keep their own registers, 
particularly in country parishes, in spite of the 
Act, which in many places would be thoroughly 
unpopular. In such parishes a registrar would 
be appointed pro formd, but his office would by 
common consent remain a sinecure; his chief 
concern being his fees, which under the Act were 
12d. for a marriage, 4d. for a birth, and 4d. for a 
burial.* 


This was certainly the case in my own parish, | 


the earliest existing register of which commences 
in 1650; and from this date to 1681 (when the 
incumbent died), at the foot of each year is signed 
the name of Stephen Rant, minister, with the sig- 
natures of the churchwardens for the time being: 
the entries being evidently in the handwriting of 
the incumbent, and written at the several dates, 
as is manifest from the variations in the colour of 


* The Act is printed in Scobell’s Acts, p. 236; and in 
Mr. Burn’s Hist. Par. Reg., p. 26, ed. 1862. 
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the ink. Jn one instance only is the name of the 
registrar signed, namely, in the first year of his 
appointment; and then after, and in addition to 
the signatures of the minister and churchwardey. 
As the Act was for the registration of births, anj 
not baptisms, the date of the birth as well as of 
the baptism is given from 1654 to the end of 1657, 
after which period the date of the birth is omit. 
ted—another proof of the disregard paid to th 
Act. 

On one of the pages of the register is the fi. 
lowing appointment of the registrar : — 

“ Cambrsh.—These are to Certifie, that Henery Corn] 
beinge Chosen Parish [registrar] within the parish ¢ 
Stoe Cum Quye, by such of y® Inhabitants and hou. 
holders as are Chargable to y® relefe of y* poore of yes 
parish of Quye, was this day, being y* ninth day ¢ 
October, 1654,* sworne by me Roger Rant, Esq., one gf 
y® Justices of y* peace of y* s* County, and alsoe a. 
proved as able and fite to putt in execution all and every 
y® powers and Authorities to him ye s* Henery Com 
as parish Register, limited by an Act of Parliament ofy 
24" of August, 1653, touching marriages and y* Regw- 
tering thereof, as alsoe touching birthes and buriak 
Witnesse my hand this 9 day of October, 1654. 

* Ro. Rayr” 

This is followed by a similar appointment of 
John Pyesly, dated Feb. 4, 1655, Cornell having 
died in that year; but Pyesly appears to have 
been altogether oblivious of his duty, as his nam 
nowhere occurs in the register. 

I may take this opportunity of noting, that 
the baptism of the celebrated Church historian, 
Jeremy Collier, is recorded in this register in the 
following form : — 

“ 1650. Jeremiah, the son of Mt Jeremiah and Elia- 
beth Collier, bap. Sept. 25.” 

E. V. 


Inscription over Prato’s Door (1* 8. u 
146.)—At the same time that I communicated the 
note from Philoponus to “ N. & Q.,” I sent it 
also to Sir W. Hamilton ; who, in the second edi- 
tion of his Dissertations, corrected his mistake. 

I have since met with the saying in Psellus, De 
Operatione Demonum (Norimb. 1838, p. 162), 
where Boissonade supplies the following refer 
ences : — 

“ Arsen. Vio., p. 16; Proverbia metrica, 423; Erast 
Adagia, 3, 5, 60; Ferrand. Explic., i. p. 18; ii. p. 1% 

Joun E, B. Maron. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“Tae Mummy” (3° §. iii. 227.) —I quite 
agree with your correspondent in his estimate 0 
this clever novel, and in his desire to resuscitate 
it. He states it to be the production of Mn. 
Loudon. ‘To speak more precisely, its author w4s 
that Miss Webb who afterwards became ™ 
Loudon; and it speaks highly for her abilities, 
i ee ae ge 





* Fourteen months after the passing of the Act. 
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caine 
ht she could pen such a three-volume novel 
ghile she was still in her “ teens,” or thereabouts. 
] used to be told that she wrote the book while 
ving near to Halesowen, in Worcestershire, in a 
shite house, lying just outside the town, on the 
right-hand side of the road leading to Hagley. In 
the notice of Mrs. Loudon’s death in the Art- 
Jornal for September, 1858 (she died in July in 
hat year, aged 58), it is said,— 





*She came first into the literary circles in which she 
net her future husband, as Miss Webb, the authoress of 
; three-volume novel, called The Mummy, and, at the 
time of her marriage, knew as little of the language of 
fowers, in any other sense than the poetical one, as a 
ummy might.” 

Cutusert Bepe. 

ExectrotyPep Seats (3'¢§, iii. 229.)—Breathe 
upon the wax impression; then if it be brushed 
with a very soft toothbrush dressed with good 
blacklead (plumbago in fine powder), sufficient of 
this conductor will adhere to carry out the object 
desired. If there be not more blacklead upon the 
gal than can be traced by a magnifying lens there 
isenough. When the conducting wire is melted 
into the wax edge of the seal, there is often left a 
nonconducting line of wax between the wire and 
the impression. This should be bridged over by 
brushing the seal and wire with the blacklead 
iter they are joined. 

Septimus Presse, F. Ch. S. 

M.D. will find his difliculty overcome by the 
exercise of a little patience, and by care in the 
preparation of his wax moulds. Some years ago, 
samatter of amusement, I gave a good deal of 
ittention to the process of electrotyping, and 
succeeded in obtaining many excellent copies of 
medallions, &e. I employed myself mainly in 


taking copies of the plaster ones sold in the | 


streets, and among them a series of the Napoleon 
medals. In the treatment of a plaster medallion 
fom which an electrotype is wanted, a few simple 
precautions have to be observed. In the first 
place, I steeped the plaster cast in oil —the best 
sweet oil —and then put round it a narrow rim 
ot paper, attaching it to the edges by a little 
gum. This rim projected above the face of the 
cast about a quarter of aninch. This arrange- 
ment 13 convenient, as it promotes the firm setting 
fthe wax, and secures a perfect circle without 
any after cutting or paring. I then poured in 
ut of a small crucible a quantity of white wax, 
tedueed by heat to a fluid state, sufficient to fill 
wp to the edge of the paper rim. Care must be 
‘ken not to make the white wax of a greater 
tat than what is necessary to make it properly 
tuid, else there will be a tendency to bubble 


and froth, which may impair the smooth surface | 


mthe face. When the wax became thoroughly 
wt, I removed it from the cast, and then sprinkled 
very freely with the best black lead reduced to 
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an impalpable powder. After this, I took a soft 
camel hair brush, using it freely but gently, and 
by a little manipulation, succeeded in obtaining a 
perfect black lead surface, bright and polished, 
and without a speck of the wax. It is then fit 
for the after process of electrotyping. 

If my original was metal, it was only necessary 
in that case to touch over the surface with a little 
oil before taking the wax mould. I speak only 
as an amateur, but I found my plan very suc- 
cessful and needing little trouble and very few 
failures. T. B. 

Pratrorm (3 §. ii. 426; iii. 175.) —In the 
Phenix for 1708 is a reprint of “A brief Dis- 
course of the Troubles at Frankfort,” which work 
was first printed in 1575. In the preface thereto 
occurs this sentence :—‘t And some supposing, yea, 
roaring out, that this hath happened by such fan- 
tastical heads as can abide no platform but of their 
own devising.” The word “platform” had here 
nothing to do with boards or planks, but had a 
meaning identical with one given in Ogilvie’s 
Dictionary: —“In some of the New England 
States, an ecclesiastical constitution, or a plan for 
the government of churches, as, the Cambridge or 
Saybrook platform.” ‘That the word was used in 
Old England also generally to mean a “ plan” is 
proved by the title of the book referred to by 
JAyYDEE, viz, A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, a copy of which, in my possession, was 
printed in 1576, the very next year to the date of 
the Phenix book before mentioned. <A clearer 
proof of a so-called Americanism being of true 
English birth, cannot be imagined. 

A. B, Mrppretoy. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


Surposep Quoration From Swirt (2" §S. vi. 
188 ; vii. 136.) — At the first of the above refer- 
ences, a correspondent signing himself Dera, 
enquired where the following quotation occurred 
in the works of Swift : — 

“Tas little fear that God will damn a man that has 
charity, as I hope that the priests can save one who has 
not.” 

This was answered at the second reference 
given by another correspondent, under the signa- 
ture of ©, who stated that he had not, after con- 
siderable search, found such a sentence in Swift's 
works; but that Pope, in a letter to Edward 
Blount, Esq., dated Feb. 10, 174%, makes use 
exactly of the above expression. Not “exactly,” 
however, for Pope’s sentence is thus worded in 
the second part: “ As I hope any Priest can save 
one who has not.” 

The difference is immaterial, but I wish to ob- 
serve that the sentence, as given by Dexta, does 
occur, word for word, in Swift's “ Thoughts on 
Various Subjects” at the end of the second vo- 
lume of his Miscellanies, London, printed for 
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Benj. Motte and Chas. Bathurst, 1736, p. 275. I 
think there can be little doubt that the sentence 
was originally Swift's. F.C. H. 
Arms or Letcnton or Urisnaven, Forrar- 
sure, N.B. (3" S. iii. 230.) — In reply to F.S.A. 
regarding the arms of this family, in the “ Libri 
Bullarum ” of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
is a “Licentia” of the Grand Master, Philebert 
de Naillac, dated August 23, 1418, granting 
leave of absence from the convent for three years 


to a Scottish Knight of Rhodes, named Alexan- | 


der de Lichton. I have added to my transcript 
of the “ Licentia,” but without stating my autho- 
rity for so doing, the following arms: “ Argent, a 
lion rampant gules,” as well as a note that Alex- 
ander de Lichton was Preceptor of Torphichen at 
that date. 

Another Alexander de Lychtoun occurs as 
Bishop of Brechin in 1415. (Hutton MSS.) 

Joun JAMEs Warts. 

Stafford Club. 

P.S. Since writing the above I have consulted 
Burke's General Armory, and find as follows: 
“ Lighton (Ullishaven, Scotland), argent, a lion 
rampant, gules, armed or. Crest, a lion's head, 
Motto, ‘ Light on.’” 

Untiversat Society (3 §. i. 250.) —I have 
not observed any answer to this question. The 
last decade of the eighteenth century was as fer- 
tile as our own time in futile schemes of life as- 
surances and tontines, fostered by the remarkable 
success which had attended the early insurance 
offices. The “ Universal Society” was one of 
these schemes, and enjoyed but a very brief ex- 
istence. Jos J. Barpwetit Workarp, M.A. 

Yuste, or San Yuste (3™ S. iii. 62.) —In an- 
swer to your correspondent Wickuam, wishing 
for further information on the subject, I can only 
inform him that the two English writers —whose 
authority I quoted in my Note on Charles V. and 
Yuste— positively assert that Yuste is nof the 
name of a saint. These writers are Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Stirling. The former says : — 

“The Monastery took its name from the streamlet, 
the Yuste, which trickles behind it.” — Hand-Book for 
Spain, p. 497, Part 11., edit. 1855. . 

The latter writer observes: 

“ The Monastery owes its name, not to a Saint, but to 
a streamlet which descends from the Sierra behind its 
walls,” &c.— Cloister Life of Charles V., p. 80, edit. 1853. 

Two Spanish writers of great authority assert 
the same thing, calling the monastery Yuste, and 
not San Yuste. These are Sigiienza, in his Hist. 
de San Geronimo (Part 1. p. 191), and Don To- 
mas Gonzalez, in his manuscript entitled “ Retiro, 
Estancia, y Muerte del Emperador Carlos Quinto 
en el Monasterio de Yuste.” 

Yuste and St. Justus (or St. Just) do not seem 
to be considered names of the same saint by any 
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sansiantiindnaceicialei 
Spanish writers of authority. There is certainly 
a Spanish saint named Justus, patron of Alcali dp 
Henares ; but how does your correspondent proy 
that Yuste and St. Justus are the same? 
J. Dactoy, 

Norwich. 

P.S. I have been looking through my Spanig 
Calendario, and can find no saint of the name of 
Yuste. 


On this subject, which has recently arouse 
some discussion in the columns of “ N. &Q" 
perhaps a note from M. Amédée Pichot’s Charla 
Quint may not come amiss. 

His information appears to be derived from 
the account of Father Siguenza, historian of the 
Hieronymite Order, who devoted several chapters 
of his work to the description of the monastery 


of Yuste. 


“Its founders,” I quote M. Pichot, “ like those of th 
parent house, began by an eremitical life. They wer 
two obscure Ceenobites, who, coming from Placencia ix 
1404, at first contented themselves with building mie 
cells in the mountains, under the double shade of th 
rocks and the leaves of the chestnut trees. From thence 
they would sally forth occasionally to seek alms in th 
village of Quacos, or at the gates of the manor-houss, 
and would return with full sacks. In order to assure 
himself the benefit of their prayers, a pious proprietor, 
Sancho Martin, gave them the small domain of Fuste,» 
named from the stream which filters through the rocks, ad 
which soon irrigated a little garden cultivated by th 
hermits. It was some years after, in 1408, that they 
entertained the pious ambition of converting the hermil- 
age into a convent, and wentto beg the Infante, Ferii- 
nand, to obtain them the requisite Bull from the Pope.” 

At the foot of the page containing the above 
account of this celebrated place is a note on its 
name, which I transcribe in M. Pichot’s words: — 

“ C’est ce ruisseau de Yuste qui s’est trouvé, en Espage 
méme, transformé en Saint Just, ou Justo, comme sl le 
Monastére était placé sous l’invocation d'un des tos 
Saints de ce nom,—St. Justus de CantorbSry, St. Juste 
Lyon, et San Justo d’Urgel. Le Saint Evéque de Lyon 
pouvait parfaitement passer pour le Patron d’un Mona- 
tére, lui qui quitta son siege pour se faire ermite.” 


M. Pichot is plainly against the stream and 
monastery of Yuste having any connection with 
the saint of similar name; but I would fain & 
quire why he particularises the English saint # 
of Canterbury. 1 doubt whether the Cornish 
hagiologists would so designate him. Also, I 
should be glad to know something more about 
the “Holy Bishop of Lyon,” who “ might very 
well have been patron of a monastery,” thouga 
not of Yuste. C. H. E. Carmicwast. 


Fracs or Denmark anp Savor (3" S$. it 
229.) — Though at present I am not able to dis 
cover the origin of the Danish flag, M.P. may be 
interested in knowing that the account given o 
the Adoption by Amadeus the Great of the arms 
of the Order of St. John as those of Savoy, # 
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pape 
well as of the meaning assigned to the letters 
épp.r.t.” on the collar of the Order of the An- 
nunciation, is entirely fabulous. Guichenon, in 
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| Pfeffingen, 


his Histoire Généalogique de la Maison Royale de 


Savoye, has refuted both fables. 


The relief of Rhodes took place in 1310;*but | 


the word “ Fert” occurs on the coins and monu- 
ment of Thomas de Savoy, who died in 1233; as 
well as on the coins of Louis de Savoy, Baron de 
Vaud, who died in 1301. 

The arms of Savoy (which are identical with 
those of the Order of St. John) are really those 
of Piedmont, which, with the whole of Lombardy, 
was considered under the especial protection of 
St. John the Baptist; just as the Republic of 
Genoa, and the cities of London, Messina, &c., 
were supposed to be under that of St. George, 
and, consequently, bore his cross in their arms. 

Menestrier says : — 


“Les anciennes Armoiries de Savoye estoient l’Aigle, 


parceque la Savoye estoit un Fief Imperial, mais depuis 
que les Comtes de Savoye furent maistres du Piedmont, 
ils prirent la croix de Saint Jean Baptiste, qui est la 
Devise du Piedmont, et deslors elle devint l’Armoirie de 
Savoye... . . Cette conformité d’Armoiries de la Croix 
blanche sur gueulles avec celles des Chevaliers de S. Jean 
de Jerusalem, qui la portent pour la mesme raison, a 
donné lieu & la fable de Rhodes.”—Recherches du Blazon, 
pp 131,132. See also, L’Art du Blazon Justifié, par 
Menestrier, pp. 320-—322; Spener, Opus Heraldicum, pars 
specialis, p. 336; and Trier, Einleitung zu der Wapen- 
Kunst, p. 768. 
J. Woopwarp. 

Wise, Rottanp (3™ S. iii. 192.) —The A.-S. 
wang, wong signifies not only a plain, but also a 
feld—a word applicable both to inclosed and 
uninclosed land. It is probably the same with 
the A.-S. ing, inge, a meadow, pasture, inclosure 
(Goth. winga) ; Old Ger. ing, inge (now ingen), a 
field, tract of land (found ung), vang, vangen in 
Scandinavian local names; wang, wangen, vinger, 
and fing, fingen, in German names, especially in 
Baden, Wiirtemberg, and Hohenzollern. Wach- 
ter renders the Old Ger. wang—‘ campus inter 
nemora, letus et viridis, sed sepimento cinctus ; 
Dan. vang, a meadow, green field ; venger, fields, 
or meadows surrounded with hedges (Var. in Ind. 
vang, ager septus; Gloss. Pez. campis nemoreis, 
holzuuanga) ;” and he thinks it may come from 
anger, sinus terre, by prefixing w; or from fan- 
gen, capere circuito (Gloss. Boxh. pifane, septum ; 
Goth. John x. 9, winja bigitith, pascua invenient). 
Again, he translates Dilkelvingen, “ zeacollis,” 
.é. “hill of spelt, or beer-barley.” Cf. Wing in 
Bucks ; Wingham and Wingermouth; Basing, 
Godalming, Kettering, Reading; the Scandina- 
vian Gudvangen, Oxenwangen, Ullesvang, Vang, 
Vangnes, Vossevangen; and the German local 


Otterswang ; Ampfing, Andelfingen, Offingen, 
Ruelfingen, Sindelfingen, Zofingen, 
principally in the South of Germany. 

R. S. Coarnock. 


Epwarp Daniet Crarxe, LL.D., ann tne 
Wetsu Crerey (3 S. iii. 229.)\—The remarks of 
this distinguished traveller on the Welsh clergy 
are quoted in his Life and Remains, 4to, 1824, at 
pp. 198, et seg., from an unpublished work of his 
called the “R¢veur.” Among other statements, 
he says: — 

“At the houses of their principal people, the clergy 
deem it no degradation to associate with the upper ser- 
vants, to dine at their table, to drink ale in their kitchen, 
and now and then to be admitted, as a mark of peculiar 
condescension, to the presence of their master. Their 
female relations are not unfrequently servants in those 
families, acting in the capacity of ladies’ maids, house- 
keepers,” &c, 


His knowledge of the subject seems to have 
been derived from personal observation, during 
a residence at Mostyn in the years 1794-5, as 
tutor to the late Sir Thos. Mostyn. 

C. W. Bryeuam. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of England from the Accession of James 1. 
to the Disgrace of Chief-Justice Coke. 1603—1616. By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late Student of Christ Church 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The recent “overhauling,” to use a nautical phrase, 
of our national papers, and the publication of calendars of 
their contents, will of course soon be followed by books 
founded upon the new materials thus brought to light. 
Mr. Gardiner’s work was probably begun before this new 
movement had commenced, or at any event, before it 
had resulted in publication; but the Calendars of James I 


| have evidently been of great value to him, and he pays 


names, Hechingen, Kissingen, Lotharingen, Mein- | 


ingen, Memmingen, Nordlingen, Sigmaringen, | 


Thuringen, Waiblingen ; Feuchtwangen, Gosauz- 
wang, Gudwangen, Hindelwangen, Nesselwang, 


| lates to Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. 
' 


a proper compliment to their accuracy, of which, from 
his continual use of them, he is probably one of the per- 
sons best competent at the present time to judge. Within 
our narrow space it is impossible for us to run over, even 
in outline, the story of the times with which Mr. Gar- 
dinerdeals. His book bears testimony throughout that 
he is a careful student. He has gone over all existing 
materials known to him, and has drawn conclusions 
from them which are the indications of an independent, 
thoughtful, and conscientious mind; often at variance 
with the opinions of previous writers, but always ex- 
pressed with manly candour, and with a clear regard, not 
to previously formed notions, but to the evidence before 
him. His treatment of the Gunpowder Treason, the 
prosecution of Raleigh, the Hampton Court Conference, 
the pacification of Ireland, the case of Arabella Stuart, 
the Kssex divorce, the murder of Overbury, the conduct 
and character of Bacon, and in fact of all the main in- 
cidents of the period dealt with, is in the main both novel 
and original, — built upon information much ‘of which is 
new, and all of it carefully sifted and critically weighed. 
Probably the most startling disclosure in the work re- 
; Mr. Gardiner 
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| 
has discovered, in State Papers which he has de- | it is obvious that the work will abound with m 
ciphered, evidence, the value of which, in his conscien- | general as well as local interest. 
tious candour, we fear he un lerrates,—that, among many The vacant Trusteeship of the British Museum, ¢ 
prin »- al geet Englan i, ell sess a apes ~~ by the lamented death of the Marquess of Lay 
fro mm 1604 a pension of 4000, subsequently raised to | yas been filled up by the unanimous election of the 
paged seouprnd ageless we 4 . the money to pay such | Fon, B. D’ Israeli to that office. Would that our 
a pension was remitted te the Spanish ambassador in | friend, whose Curiosities of Literature and other 
England seems clear; that the ambassador alleged its | giq so much to encourage that spirit of research 
payment, and stated, from time to time, certain alleged | now distinguishes the literature of this country, had 
facts connected with it, an 1 certain alleged wishes of spared to witness this compliment to his son’s hi 
Cecil in respect to it, is no less clear; and equally so, | tion and acquirements—a compliment which we 
that at at Cecil's death, the 6000 crowns was struc k off the |} fain hope was somewhat stimulated by a recollectigg 
list of these disgraceful payments. Mr. Gardiner raises | what the elder Mr. D’Israeli accomplished for E 
a doubt on account of the steady opposition to Spain | J iterary History. 
which was a conspicuous portion of Cecil’s policy, and : 
asks that the world should suspend its judgment “ till 
the Archives of Simancas have been ransacked, and the 
day has come which Dr. Birch was hoping in the middle 
of the last century, when the treasures of the Hatfield 
Library shall be accessible.” He conjectures, also, 
various politic reasons why Cecil might have thought it 
for the advantage of England that he should submit to 
this degradation. We confess that no conjecture of the 
kind has the weight of a feather in our estimation. Such uns. $ Quancnene Sscsme, Wel. FL 8 We 
payments were never made without a consideration, and 182628. 
if Cecil really received the money, which we fear is too | Mutsa’s (Grones, D-D..) Mopeny H: on, 
clear, we see no alternative but, in Mr. Gardiner’s words, Wanted by Rev. B. H. Blacker, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublia. 
“ to set down the name” of this son of Lord Burghley, ——. 
“among the very basest which have ever stained the | Lover's Ponrnarrs. No. 13. Octavosize. 
annals of this or any other country.” The question is Wanted by Mr. Edw. M. Forster, 6, New Square, Lincoln's iam 
now clearly raised, and will no doubt soon attract the Cox. Haaness on Penmanent Fortirications. (Weale.) 
attention which it merits, | Tar Worps on tue Caoss arrisp ro ovr own Deara-szp, 
The talents necessary for historical composition are | 4SitNeat or Oor-Post Dovies. Lord F. Fitz-Clarence. 
peculiarly varied, and justly stand in the highest rank Wanted by Messrs. Henningham & Hollis, 5, Mount Stree 
in the estimation of mankind. Of these talents we find Grosvenor Square. 
in Mr. Gardiner the power of research, and with it, the Tux Harry Ant or Trazixg. London: Jamieson, crown 810 ime 
power (so seldom conjoined), of condensing the results of vi meu’s Bucosacs, with the Scanning by T. W. C. Edwards. 
long inquiries into a few short sentences, or even words; Soe see cae eas: ae 
rrt’s Hisrony or Scanprnavian Lrreratore. 2 Vols. 
the power of looking abroad upon mankint 1, and of judging Wanted by Rev. J. B., 1, Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyas 
facts and actions not in the interest of a sect, but in ‘that panes 
of the world at large; the power of expressing sale Mares aRWw Heray's Coumenrany. Vel. I. of date 1706, 1710, @ 
ar - ae _ Folio. Also ol. - of the same ork, Oi Gate to 
thoughts in glowing and eloquent language; the power Wanted by Messrs. Blackie 4 Sone, 44, Paternoster Row, Ri 
of telling a plain tale in such manner as to make it ef- 
fective and interesting; and lastly, we find him, in judg- 
ment calm, unimpassioned, careful, and, even to an excess, . 
candid and —— wm to condemn. A few redundancies Notices ta Corresponvents. 
and carelessnesses in expression will no doubt disappear T. H. Crowes. ay e Fable of the Bees was written by thew 
in future editions, and we would advise him to give more | 2Zernard Mandeville, M.D. 
attention to the contemporary libellers and lie-writers. A New Scnscainen. Ou First Series is entirel out of Ten 
His judgment revolts against using them as authorities, «a : a 
and in a sense he is right; but they had an influence, a tte, ie eel — ee the ” in Walke 
terrible influence, at the time, and therefore should not | Hibernian Magazine for , is clearl poor burlesque on Gi 
Doctor's y position. eter a 


be passed ove silence J 
be passed over in silence. chaveds 0 cumpecell to hace team 
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